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THE DEBATE. 


— majority of the Government has been unexpectedly 
large; but in some respects, and especially against his 
former colleagues, Mr. GuapsTone has obtained a consider- 
able success. Almost every Opposition speaker, including 
Lord Hartineton himself, expressed a retrospective ap- 
proval of the policy of coercion. It was of course reason- 
able to contend that the opportunity of using force was 
gone by since the outbreak of war; but Mr. GLapsToNE 
professes to believe that a concert for the joint coercion of 
Turkey may still be established among the European 
Powers. At the moderate cost of withdrawing, after the 
division, the Resolutions which formed the chief subject- 
matter of the previous debate, Mr. GiapstTonz has proved 
to the hesitating dissidents among his former followers that 
he can, whenever he thinks it necessary, determine in great 
measure the policy of the Opposition. The enthusiasm of 
the Liberal Gtabs in provincial towns is entirely reserved 
for Mr. Guapstonz, although Parliamentary members of 
the party may openly or silently prefer a more cautious 
leader. Mr. Giapstone will perhaps also take credit to 
himself for the moderate policy and prudent language 
which he may, on plausible grounds, believe himself to have 
imposed on the Government. In recognizing the partial 
adoption of his own views by Mr. Cross or Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucote, Mr. GuapsTone can always taunt the Govern- 
ment with the supposed divisions within its own 
body. Lord Dersy is sometimes assigned to one section 
of the Cabinet, or, if it suits the purpose of Liberal 
speakers, to the other. Mr. Giapstone contrasted his 
language with that of Sir H. Extior; but he added that 
the opinions of the AmBassaDoR seem ultimately to 
have prevailed. To the great disappointment of eager 
opponents, Lord BraconsfiELD has now for many months 
maintained an absolute silence on the Eastern question. 
Some speakers were consequently driven to criticize his 
almost forgotten speeches at Aylesbury and the Guildhall. 
There is no reason to doubt that the head of the Govern- 
ment concurs with his colleagues in the neutral policy 
which they could scarcely have announced without his 
assent. 

The silent Ministerial members may reasonably complain 
of over-curious observation of their demeanour or of the 
comparative applause which they bestowed on different 
speakers. Mr. Cuitpers professed to have watched the 
faces of the majority during Mr. Cross’s speech, and to 
have ascertained by their looks that they were dissatisfied 
with the careful abstinence of the Minister from appeals 
to national prejudice. Mr. Fawcett pursued the same line 
of personal criticism in the contrast which he drew between 
the reception of Sir Ropert Pre.’s forcible declamation 
and the calmness which was not disturbed by Ministerial 
declarations of neutrality. Experienced members of Par- 
liament might be expected to remember that it is not the 
tendency of temperate expositions of policy to produce 
the excitement which attends an eloquent, though perhaps 
injudicious, denunciation of Russia. The avowed partisans 
of Turkey in the House are few in number, but they pro- 
bably possess loud voices ; and they are naturally stirred bya 
spirited exposition of their own feelings and wishes. The 
large majority which supported Sir H. D. Wo.rr’s amend- 
ment for the most part approved the cool definitions of Mr. 
Cross and not the invectives of Sir Rosert Perv. It is 
not improbable that one half of the minority may have held 
almost exactly the same opinions. Mr. Forster and Mr. 


GoscHeEN, though they had no difficulty in justifying their 
votes for Mr. Giapstone, showed no disposition to adopt 
his extreme views. Mr. Forster candidly admitted that, 
if Lord Dersy had not done well, he greatly doubted 
whether any other Foreign Minister would have done 
better. It is not as easy for a Foreign Secretary as for a 
member of Opposition to reverse in a few months the 
political system which had for some generations been 
maintained by both parties down tothe day of the insurrec- 
tion in Herzegovina. The Ministers have, after a reasou- 
able interval, executed the evolution which ought to have 
satisfied their opponents. 

The debate was, on the whole, of a high order. Mr. 
Gtapstone’s brilliant oration would alone have relieved it 
from the charge of mediocrity ; and Mr. Cross’s statement 
had the gravity and significance of an important State 
paper. Next to Mr. Guiapstone’s, Sir Ropert 
speech was perhaps the most eloquent, though it contained 
no useful guidance for the House or the country. Lord 
Excno spoke on the same side with considerable effect, 
produced by the clear expression of strong convictions. 
Mr. Bruce, to whom it is perhaps, in the eyes of zealous 
partisans, a drawback that he knows Turkey well, was at 
the same time moderate and instructive. On the whole, 
the Government and its supporters were scarcely a match 
in debate for the Opposition. The Ministers, prudently 
unwilling to disturb the impression which had been 
produced by Mr. Cross, took little part afterwards 
in the debate. Lord Joun Manners, by an odd co- 
incidence, defended the policy of the Government at the 
same time at which the Duke of Rur.anp was assuring 
the House of Lords, on the authority of a Correspondent 
of the Daily News, that Lord Dersy’s answer to Prince 
GorrcHakorr had produced consternation at all neutral 
Courts. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, by virtue of his posi- 
tion, was compelled to speak at the close of the debate ; but 
he thought it prudent to deal with incidental questions 
which had arisen in the course of the discussion, and to 
leave as little opening as possible for Mr. Giapsronzr’s 
impending reply. Mr. Harpy, perhaps not unwisely, 
declined to take part in a debate which might have given 
him occasion to assume the appearance of dissent from 
some of his colleagues. Some of the younger members 
of the Government were substituted for their official supe 
riors. Lord SanpoN made an animated attack on 
Mr. Guapstone ; and Mr. Bourke delivered a speech 
in mitigation of Turkish perversity which was naturally 
censured by the Opposition. Mr. Forster, Mr. Goscuen, 
Sir Harcourt, and Lord Harrineton were per- 
haps on the whole superior to the champions who had been 
selected by the Government. They all possessed and felt 
the advantage of comparative irresponsibility. They had 
vindicated their sound judgment by refusing to vote for 
Mr. Giapstone’s original Resolutions; and, when he modified 
his plan of action, they were at liberty to defend in their 
speeches proposals which would never have been sanctioned 
by their votes. Of all the members of the former Cabinet, 
Lord Harrincton was, with the exception of Mr. Grap- 
STONE, most hostile to the Ministers. 

The debate would perhaps have been still more animated 
if the issues which were raised had not been already obso- 
lete. Diplomacy has done its work, well or ill, and no pro- 
tocols or memorandums will affect the fortune of the war. 
When the Sutran first addressed his new Parliament he 
stated that he had been unwillingly compelled to call 
700,000 men to arms. If he could dispose of two-thirds 
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of that number of regular soldiers, he might carry on a | wisdom which had prompted them to quarrel with 


defensive campaign with fair prospects of success. Un- 


|M. Deravre prompted them to demand more from 


fortunately for the Turks, the enemy are both in Europe | M. Smon than, with Marshal MacMaunon as President, 


and Asia greatly superior in numbers, and they have pro- 


bably the advantage of better organization and of adler | Minister. 


generals. The Russians have no diiliculty in securing a 

passage of the Danube by taking advantage of their 

superior numbers to threaten the enemy at ditlerent points. | 
It is expected that when they have reached the right 
bank they will content themselves with masking the 
fortresses, and advance at once to the Dalkans. An 
active and skilful general might perliaps in such a. 
case interrupt or threaten their communications, but 

none of the Turkish general oflicers have any considerable | 
reputation for military ability. The events of the simul. | 
taneous campaign in Asia are as yet imperiectly known. | 
The Russian generals have reported to their Government 

several alleged successes in trifling skirmishes; and the | 
Turks on their part have accomplished or imagined a not | 
inconsiderable victory in the neighbourhood of Kars. Le | 
seems probable that the Russians may have incurred a | 
check in the neighbourhood of Batoum; and it is reported | 
from Constantinople that the Turks have successfully | 
bombarded the fortifications of Soukoum-K:xleh, and, with | 
the assistance of the native population, driven out the 
Russians. The main object of the Russians is probably to 
take Erzeroum, which is not sufliciently fortilied to offer 
serious resistance. Only military critics will be able to 
judge of the prospects of the war either in Europe or Asia, 
if the campaign should be prolonged or doubtiul. For the 
present it may be assumed that a great superiority of force 
will insure the success of the Russian armies, in spite of | 
occasional checks. Even the slow progress of the army | 
through Roumania indicates a deliberate purpose. 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


— French Left are now reaping the harvest which 
they sowed when they forced M. Duraure to give place 
to M. Jutes Son. In so doing they were acting well within 
their constitutional rights, and they had not learnt that a poli- 
tical party may keep within its rights and yet go beyond all 
bounds of prudence. The Left showed praiseworthy caution 
in the late Assembly, because they were not exposed to 
the temptation of finding themselves in a large majority. 
But their successes in the elections turned their heads. 
They thought that the Republic had come safely through 
its trials, and that nothing was now left them but to enjoy 
the fruits of victory. It was plain that under M. Duraure 
this enjoyment would only be vouchsatfed in a very mode- 
rate measure. M. Duraure’s devotion to the Republic 
was of a type which the Radical Left thought scarcely 
better than the devotion of Marshal MaciMauon’s earlier 
advisers to Monarchy. What is the good of having a ma- 
jority if you may not do what you like with it? When 
the Conservatives came into power in this country, there 
were doubtless many secret heartburnings at the paltry use 
they made of their opportunity. But the English Conser- 
vatives did at any rate see their leaders in ollice; whereas 
the French Left had not even this consolation. They 
commanded the votes of two-thirds of the deputies, and all 
the benefit they got from it was the substitution of M. 
Duravre for M. Burret. Yet, as we pointed out at the 
time, this irritation, though exceedingly natural, was also | 
exceedingly imprudent. M. Duravre had been frankly and 
heartily accepted by the Marsa, and so long as he re- 
mained Prime Minister the Republic was pertectly safe. 
M. Douravre might be intensely Conservative; but at all 
events his Conservatism was of that genuine kind which 
aims at retaining and making the best of existing institu- 
tions. The Ministers who had preceded him since the fall 
of M. Turers had all been suspected of secretly plotting 
against the Republic of which they were professedly the 
servants. Nosuch charge could be brought against M. 
Duravre ; and with this honest acceptance of the Republic 
he combined the inestimable advantage of not being enough 
of a Republican to make the Marsuau uneasy. ‘he true 
policy of the Left would have been to rest content with M. 


his authority or became more disposed to regard himself 
in the light of a Constitutional President. 

The Left preferred to have a Minister of their own 
choosing, and the Marswat went the length of accepting 
M. Juzes Unfortunately for brance, the un- 


it was possible for a Minister to give and yet remain 
Mi. Spron would have had a_ sufficiently 
dillicult part to play if his party had been perfectly 
manageable ; but when, instead of this, they showed them. 
selves determined on every possible occasion to take their 
own course, and to leave the Minister no alternative but 
cither to follow or be left in a minority, the part, from 
being diflicult, became impossible. M. Srmoy probably 
went further than the Marsuat liked in his first speech on 
M. Lepioxp’s interpellation; but when, twenty-four hours 
later, he accepted what amounted to a vote of censure, and 
publicly promised to amend his ways and do beiter, the 
Marsua’s patience ran out. The same motives which 
led him to send the curious message that the Presipent 
would resolutely repress Ultvamontane demonstrations 
would equally lead him to avoid putting his breach with 
Ml. Simon on the true ground. Avowed sympathy with 
Ultramontanism mcans danger abroad, and the Marsuab 
is too good a Frenchman to provoke this, if it can be 
avoided. Accordingly the Marsua. set to work to invent 
a reason for dismissing M. Simon which should have no 
apparent connexion with the ecclesiastical debate. He 
found one in the circumstance that M. Smion had not 


opposed the repeal of certain clauses of the Press-law 


passed two yearsago. It is probable that M. Simon, who 


does not despise the art of being all things to all men, 


had spoken more strongly against the repeal in his inter- 
views with the Marsnat than he thought it prudent to do 
in the Chamber of Deputies. This may have armed the 
Marsuat with the telling inquiry whether the head of the 
Cabinet retained the influence over the Chamber which 
is necessary to make his own views prevail. From the 
moment that this question was asked there could be no 
doubt as to M. Siuon’s course. It would have been useless 
for him to assure the Marsuat that he did possess suffi- 
cient influence over the Chamber to ensure the adoption of 
his views, for on the first occasion on which this assurance 
had been tested it would have been disproved. M. Simon’s 
views prevail in the Chamber when, and only when, they 
are in accordance with M. Gawprrra’s views. The Left 
have taken care to make this fact perfectly plain to the 
most careless observers, and it has no doubt been again 
and again impressed on the Marswat by those per- 
sonal friends whose advice is supposed to have more 
weight with him than that of his acknowledged Ministers. 
M. Smon answered the Marsuat’s letter by an offer of 
resignation, which was at once accepted, and for twenty- 
four hours Paris was given up to speculations as to M. 
Smon’s successor. 

Fora time it was thought that the Marsuat’s blow might 
only have been aimed at Mi. Sion, or that at least he 
would be content with a genuinely Republican Minister, 
provided that he were unmistakably a Conservative. The 
President of the Senate would have answered to this de- 
scription; but it is improbable that so prudent a person- 
age as the Duke of Avupirrrer-PasQquizr would have con- 
sented to take office in direct opposition toa Parliamentary 
majority. If any man was to do this, it must bea politician 
who, having accepted the fact that his views were not in 
accordance with those of the Chamber of Deputies, would 
be willing to set to work to create a Chamber of Deputies 
in accordance with his views. Under these circumstances 
there was really but one man who could fill M. Simon’s 
place. Whether the Duke of BroGuiz was or was not in- 
cluded in the new Cabinet, or whether, being included in 
it, he did or did not take the post of First Minister, he must 
equally be the inspiring and informing spirit of every pos- 
sible combination. He is the acknowledged chief of what 
may be called the Opportunist Right—of the Right, that 
is to say, which aims at uniting Legitimists, Orleanists, and 
Bonapartists in a common opposition to the Republic, 
and is willing to leave to the future the decision which of 
these parties shall profit by victory. It is upon this 
coalition that the Marsa is now thrown back, and the 
first condition of enjoying its confidence is willingness to 
govern the Republic in the interest of some form of 
Monarchy. The Duke of Avpirrret-PasQuizR would be no 
more acceptable to the coalition than M. Simon himself; 
and if the Duke of Broa.iz is to be Minister in fact, it is 
better that he should be a Minister in name. 

M. Gampetta’s speech foreshadows the nature of the 
opposition which the Chamber of Deputies will offer to 
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the new Cabinet. He was wisely careful to dissociate the | 


Marsuat from his advisers. His references to the PRESIDENT 
of the Republic were throughout respectful, and even 
complimentary. All his condemnation was reserved 
for the mischievous advisers who had unfortunately 
got possession of him. The Chamber did not sepa- 
rate until it had passed an order of the day by which 
its confidence is denied beforehand to any Cabinet which 
is not free in its action, and resolved to govern according 
to Republican principles. As neither of these qualifica- 
tions will be forthcoming in M. pe Broctiz’s Cabinet, an 
occasion of placing it in a minority will be used as soon 
as it presents itself. It is believed that the Cabinet will 
postpone this inevitable defeat by an adjournment for a 
month, and that the interval will be spent in thoroughly 
purging the Administration of the Republican leaven 
which has been introduced into it since M. Burret’s retire- 
ment. Prefects will once more be chosen for their devo- 
tion to moral order, and their detestation of the 
Republic in whose name their commissions will 
run. When the machinery for managing the elec- 
tions has thus been provided, the Cabinet will meet 
the Chamber, will accept its censure with a light 
heart, and will try the experiment of a dissolution. Why 
the Duke of Brociiz should expect this experiment to 
have a different issue under himself from that which it 
had under M. Burret is not clear. M. Burrer was not 
sensitive about the nature of the methods employed on 
behalf of the Government; and the electors who were 
then determined to return a Republican majority will 
probably be equally determined to return one now. The 
genuine supporters of the coalition are no more numerous 
in the country than they are in the Chamber; and the 
moderate Conservatives are not likely to rally round an 
Administration which they will distrust for its supposed 
monarchical leanings as much as they distrusted the late 
Administration for its supposed Radical leanings. 


GERMAN PARTIES. 


N article in the Fortnightly Review discusses and ex- 
plains the present composition, aims, and prospects of 

the parties which make up the German Parliament. The 
author brings to his task much local knowledge and a long 
acquaintance with the persons and classes he is describing. 
There is, therefore; much to be learnt from his essay ; but it 
would be more valuable if it showed the power of grasping 
the subject as a whole, and if one could gather from it that 
the critic has some definite principles of criticism. It is an 
expression of that pessimism which so often characterizes 
the studies of Englishmen on a foreign country in which 
they happen to reside. Nothing goes on exactly as they 
would wish, and foreigners will not behave as if they were 
all living in London. With the writer in the Fortnightly 
everything in Germany is going on as badly as possible. 
The parties are absurd, the men who lead them are foolish, 
the Empire is a mistake, German unity is a delusion, 
Prince Bismarck is t and shortsighted. On one 
party alone he looks with kindly and indulgent eyes. He 
cannot say too much in praise of the Ultramontanes, with 
theiradmirable Parliamentary tactics, or of their leader, Herr 
Winvruorst, “the little deformed man, with the lips of a 
“* negro slave, but the tongue of a Cato or a TALLEYRAND.” 
They and he really are clever people, who know what they 
mean and how they mean to get it. They have found out 
that the dogma of infallibility and the Syllabus are not to 
be taken literally. They understand that the Church can- 
not rule the world, and so they have political, not ecclesi- 
astical, aspirations. They aim at something practical, and 
aim at it in a very practical way—the way, namely, of Par- 
liamentary tactics, and of forming a compact little group 
which joins this or that section with indifference, so that 
some p can be made towards the great end which 
they are labouring to reach. When we ask what this 
oe practical end is, we find that itis the ruin of the 
rman Empire and the dissolution of the German union. 
This, it might have been imagined, is exactly what Prince 
Bismagck has always said of them. But then whatever 
Prince Bismagck says or does must be wrong. Great fault 
is found with those who adopt the language of Prince Bis. 
MARCK in the German and say that the Ultramontanes, 
like the Socialists, are the enemiesof theState. This the writer 
in the Fortnightly considersa fallacious mode of putting things, 
The Socialists really are enemies of any State at all like 


the States known to Europe; but the Ultramontanes do uot 
in the least object to a State; they only want it to be one 
with which they can work in harmony. It seems hardly 
worth the trouble of living in Germany and studying 
German parties to have arrived at the conclusion that in 
this sense the German Ultramontanes are not the enemies 
of the State. No one in or out of Germany ever dreamt 
that they were. No one could possibly suppose that the 
German Ultramontanes would not be perfectly satisfied if 
they could get a Germany composed of small States re- 
sembling Parma, Modena, and Naples. What they make 
war on is the State as now established in Germany. With 
an Ultramontane majority in the German Parliament 
German union would not be worth a week’s purchase. 
The Ultramontanes do not indeed hope for a majority as 
things are now in Germany; but they hope by skilful 
management to make the working of the machinery of the 
present German State impossible. If they cannot crush 
it, they may hopeto spoil it ; and why Prince Bismarck, who 
invented this machinery, and would like to see it going on 
in full play, should not point out the aims of those whose 
wishes and efforts are centred in a direction precisely 
opposite to his own, and should not explain to his country- 
men that they cannot at once support German unity 
and triumphant Ultramontanism, it is very difficult to 
conceive. 


The author draws attention to one striking point of 
contrast between France and Germany. In France pro- 
bably even a greater bitterness of feeling divides parties 
than in Germany. Nothing can exceed the hatred of a 
Republican towards a Bonapartist, or the hatred of a 
Bonapartist towards a Republican. The Clericals think 
the Extreme Left a crew of raving sinners; the Extreme 
Left denounces the Clericals as the enemies of mankind. 
But all parties contemplate France as an undivided whole, 
which, if possible, they are to get into their power. In 
Germany half of the Parliamentary ies wish, not 
to control the country, but to b: it up. It is 
the existence of the order of things under which 
they live that is the object of their attack. The 
Ultramontanes, the Socialists, the Poles, and the little 
fractions of Danes and Alsatians wish either to sever all 
connexion with Germany, or to transform it. It is as if an 
English Ministry were confronted by four sets of Home 
Rulers. The other four Parliamentary parties wish to 
uphold Germany as it is at present constituted, although 
they vary in their views as to what is to be done with Ger- 
many if it be kept in existence. There are the old Con- 
servatives, who represent chiefly the landed proprietors of 
Prussia, and who would like to see all Germany governed 
on the ancient Prussian pattern. They may not have any 
great affection for the Empire, for it is a newfangled and 
perhaps dangerous institution. But still the King of 
Prussia is its head, and if Prussia could but re- 
turn to the type it presented in the last century, 
and domineer over all Germany as much as could 
be wished, things might be very comfortable even 
with an Empire and an Imperial Parliament. Then there 
is the official Conservative party, which has to please the 
Court ,and exhibits that shade of Conservatism which finds 
favour in high quarters. This party is numerically small ; 
but its members enjoy for the most part some kind of 
prominent position, and its especial function is to supply 
Ministers to work under Prince BisMaAkCcK, and to serve him or 
thwart him as seems most convenient and profitable. 
Lastly, there are the two great Liberal parties—the party 
of Progress, which loves Germany and the Empire and the 
union, but longs to see the new institutions turned to 
some more effective p than has hitherto been accom- 
plished ; and the National Liberal party, which is simply 
and purely Bismarckian. Its liberal aspirations are tem- 
pered by gratitude to Prince Bismarck for having created 
Germany, and by a constant apprehension that, unless 
Prince BisMaRcK his own way in everything, he will 
get angry, and then his creation will fall to pieces. This 
party has been the instrument by which Prince Bismarck 

hitherto ruled. But the recent elections showed that 
it had lost ground. The author of the Fortuightly article 
inveighs in the severest terms against its servility and its 
want of courage ; and it cannot be denied that it has made 
sacrifice after sacrifice to please its imperious leader, and 
on it manifests - eae of healthy confidence in itself 
and its country when it is found ready to proclaim on all 
occasions that without Bismakck all intent: 

A wave of reaction has swept over Germany as over 
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many other countries in Europe, and the Empire has now 
to encounter greater trials and dangers than have hitherto 
threatened it. The voice of little men is heard, and the 
stir of little interests is felt, when great things have been 
accomplished and the enthusiasm they have awakened 
grows faint. These symptoms of dissatisfaction in Ger- 
many are not to be despised. The anthor tells a curious 
and significant story as to this dissatisfaction. The 
Minister of the Interior was declaiming against the 
Socialists and their. ignorant dupes, when Herr Winpt- 
HORST rose and sai! that the Minister appeared to be 
labouring under some misapprehension as to the character 
of the supporters of the Socialist candidates, as he 
himself had watched the proceedings at the elec- 
tion, and could smte, on the witness of his own.eyes, 
that alarge proportion of the supporters of the Socialists 
had been men with the dress and look of gentlemen, who 
had taken this means of showing their strong personal 
dislike of the order of things they found established. And 
while the enemies of the Government are certainly not to 
be couciliated, its friends are very much divided ; for the old 
Conservatives and the party of Progress pull in precisely 
opposite directions, and the official Conservatives get all 
the sweets of office, which the National Liberals work in 
such a painful way to secure to them. But the author 
probably underrates the strength and security of the 
Empire. He acknowledges that the bulk of the educated 
classes and the majority of the people are firmly attached 
to it; that there is much honest pride in what 
has been accomplished ; and that the mere thought of 
disruption is grievous to patriotic Germans. But he 
seems to think that no one besides Prince Bismarck 
and the National Liberals has contributed to this result. 
This is scarcely fair. Others have at least acquiesced in it 
and done something to promote it. The Emperor, more 
especially, has won many victories over himself, over his 
scruples, his prepossessions, and his fears, during the long 
process by which he has been gradually taught what it 
really means to be Emperor of Germaxy. The minor States 
have also yielded much and agreed to much that must have 
beeu distasteful to them, in order that Germany might be 
united. Little bursts of jealousy, and a wish to show that 
some real power is still left them, must not be misinter- 
a into a desire to upset the great work in which they 
ave taken part. On the other hand, the opposition to 
which the Empire is now exposed affords some justification 
for the resolution of Prince Bismarck not to go too fast 
and too far in the way of Liberalism, and for the readiness of 
the National Liberals to follow him in the path of caution. 
The Emperor, the Prussian aristocracy, the rulers and 
Ministers of the little States, the army, the military 
position of Germany, had all to be taken into constant 
account; andit is in a t measure because Prince 
Bismarck did constantly take them into account, and the 
National Liberals, although with sore hearts and many 
murmurs, trusted him and recognized the necessity of his 
taking them into account, that the reaction is not more 
ag and more bitter than itis now. The struggle is 
y no means over, but, on the contrary, may become more 
intense ; yet it does not follow that reaction will win in 
the long run, and there does not as yet appear to be any 
solid reason why Germans should despair of Germany. 


MR. BRIGHT AT EXETER HALL. 


M* Bricut’s speech at Exeter Hall must have seemed 
conclusive to his audience, and especially to the farm- 
labourers who had been brought to London to attend the 
meeting. In accordance with his uniform practice, Mr. 
Bricut summed up modern English history as a record of 
progress uniformly coincident with the extension of demo- 
cratic power. The early part of the century was occupied 
by unjust and costly wars promoted by a selfish oligarchy, 
who also imposed vexatious restrictions on the press, on 
the right of meeting, and on personal liberty. To them- 
selves and to the world at large Englishmen of sixty years 
ago seemed to be the freest of mankind; and the long and 
eventually successful struggle against the military despotism 
of NapoLeon was regarded as the most glorious among 
the national recollections; but the labourers who met at 
Exeter Hall will accept Mr. Bricnt’s doctrines, and they 
will never hear the other side of the question. In due 
time came the Reform Bill, the Repeal of the Corn-laws, 
and at last the establishment of household suffrage in 


boroughs and of vote by ballot. Mr. Bricut is not mis. 
taken in his conviction that he belongs, and has always 
belonged, to the winning or stronger party. His sanguine 
hope of the admission of county householders to the 
suffrage is combined with a slight feeling of regret that 
the demand is not at present supported by an exhibition 
of physical force. Mr. Bricut may claim the credit of 
having first proposed the mob meetings on behalf of re- 
form of which the most conspicuous exploit was the demo- 
lition of the railings in Hyde Park. A much larger meeting 
at Birmingham had less effect in alarming the Conservative 
party, because it is only in London that mobs can attempt 
directly to intimidate Parliament. As Mr. Bricut admits, 
it is less easy to assemble great multitudes in thinly- 
peopled country districts; but he suggests that the 
boroughs may in this respect come to the help of the 
counties, and reproduce the crowded meetings of 1866. 
If such gatherings can be organized, there will be no diffi- 
culty in finding plausible arguments for an equalization of 
the franchise. Even if discussion were permitted on such 
occasions, the reasons of the opponents of the measure 
would not meet with popular acceptance. 

If the right of voting werea personal pleasure or privilege, 
the most obstinate Conservative would not refuse to farm- 
labourers a gratification which is enjoyed by workmen who 
happen to live in boroughs; nor is there any weighty reason 
against electoral uniformity except that it would place all 
political power, even more than at present, in the hands of 
asingle class. The speakers at the Exeter Hall meeting 
complacently enumerated the supposed abuses which are 
to be suppressed when the farm-labourers assume their 
share in legislation and government. The Game-laws are 
of course to be abolished, and it may be added that care 
will be taken to prevent the institution of an effective law 
of trespass. The distribution of landed property is in 
some unexplained manner to be readjusted, so that a future 
Mr. Bricur will not be able to elicit cries of “ Shame!” 
when he shows that the bulk of landed property 
in England is possessed by a small minority of 
the population. Other speakers boasted that the 
labourers would also control the foreign policy of 
the Government, by preventing wicked Ministers from 
plunging the country into an immoral and disastrous war. 
As the object is already accomplished, it seems unneces- 
sary to remodel the constituencies in consequence of the 
Bulgarian atrocities; but it is substantially true that the 
revival of democratic excitement is closely connected with 
the anti-Turkish agitation. Those who consider that un- 
instructed sentiment has already exercised at least suffi- 
cient influence on national policy will bear with patience 
the adjournment of the happy time when public affairs will 
be still more entirely withdrawn from the control of re- 
sponsible statesmen. It was always probable that the 
farm-labourers would support the most extreme doctrines 
as soon as they began to take part in politics. Their prin- 
cipal leader has, as might be expected, joined in every 
recent political agitation. The whole weight of the new 
county voters would, if Mr. Trevetyan’s Bill were passed, be 
thrown into the revolutionary scale, 


The same measure would destroy the virtual representa- 
tion of minorities which is provided by the unequal dis- 
tribution of electoral power. Small boroughs could not 
long survive the establishment of a uniform suffrage. The 
same politicians who now plausibly complain of the dis- 
franchisement of a man because he is separated by a rivulet 
or a road from the precincts of a borough would in- 
dignantly ask why the same arbitrary frontier should deter- 
mine the comparative voting power of the residents on 
either side. One of thirty thousand electors is supposed to 
be unfairly treated because his neighbour has a three- 
thousandth in the choice of an equal number of 
members. The distinction is still possible, while counties 
and boroughs are represented on different principles; but 
universal borough suffrage would produce an irresistible 
demand for equality of electoral districts. When the change 
was once effected, it might well happen that the wealth 
and intelligence of the country would be practically excluded 
from political power. In the model borough of Birming- 
ham the party which probably has a majority among the 
upper classes of the community is not only left without 
Parliamentary representation, but is permanently excluded 
from aJl share in municipal activity. For all electoral 
purposes the town is managed bya permanent Liberal 
Club, which effectually discharges its duty of maintaining 
in all things, large and small, the supremacy of a single 
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faction. It would be easy to establish a similar organiza- 
tion in any county in which the labourers formed the 
majority of the constituency. The gentry and the farmers 
would be excluded from public life, unless they thought 
fit to obey the orders of Mr. Arcu or some other popular 
manager. Mr. Bricut is perhaps sincere in his hope 
that the new county constituencies would prefer candi- 
dates on account of their genius or virtue; and it seems 
to him scandalous that the principal persons in a 
county should, when a vacancy occurs, nominate one of 
their own families or friends as a candidate. In every 
electoral system candidates must be chosen by a few 
leading persons; and, on the whole, the gentlemen of a 
county seem not to be more objectionable agents for the 
purpose than professional politicians of the American type. 

There is no reason for withholding the representation of 
counties from the labouring population, except that the 
change would, in the opinion of those who oppose Mr. 
TREVELYAN’S Bill, be injurious to good government and to the 
public interest. It is not surprising that the advocates of 
the.measure profess not to understand arguments which 
have no relation to the rights of man or the rights of the 
householder. The question whether the extension of the 
suffrage will be soon conceded or indefinitely postponed 
depends principally on the will of the farmers. The 
Ballot has transferred the county representation from 
landlords to tenants; and both will be simultaneously 
swamped by the enfranchisement of the labourers. Since 
the beginning of Mr. Arcn’s agitation the farmers have 
had some practical experience of the operation of the 
Labourers’ Union. They are probably not disposed to in- 
crease the political power of a class which has caused them 
so much social and economical annoyance. The Conserva- 
tive party, notwithstanding the inclination of its chief to 
tamper with the question of suffrage, is unanimously 
opposed to a change which would greatly increase the 
strength of the democratic party. The moderate Liberals 
also dislike Mr. Trevetyan’s scheme; but, on the other 
hand, Mr. Guapstonz, who is every day more and 
more visibly resuming the lead of the party, has now 
for several years supported the equalization of the suffrage. 
On the eve of his dissolution of Parliament, he had 
agreed to receive a deputation on the question of county 
suffrage, with the obvious purpose of making the change 
of franchise a Ministerial question as soon as he could con- 
vert his dissentient colleagues. Mr. Forster differs on this 
point from Mr. Lows, from Lord Harrineron, and pro- 
bably from Mr. Goscnen. It may be admitted that the 
supporters of the uniform franchise have powerful repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons. Mr. Giapstong, Mr. 
Bricut, Mr. Cuamperzain, and Mr. can give 
effective aid to Mr. Trevetyan and Mr. Forster. The 
present House of Commons will be deaf to their arguments 
and their threats ; but the next election may reveal many 
not less startling results of the Bulgarian massacres. 


THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT, 


dy Record borrows its appreciation of the Ripspate 


Judgment from ANDREW Fairservice’s estimate of 
Ros Roy :—* It is a Judgment with which neither party 
“in the Church can be expected entirely to acquiesce, and 
“ it will require caution and consideration to estimate the 
“comparative amount of support or damage which the 
“ old Reformation ritual has sustained from the doubtful 
‘ terms in which the charge against the appellant in regard 
“ to the Eastward Position, as we understand it, is treated 
“as ‘Not Proven.’” No one who is familiar with the 
Record would suspect it of unprovokedly blowing its 
trumpet with so uncertain a sound; so we may take this 
depreciatory estimate at its full value. The Eastward 
Position was, so it says, only “ Not Proven” ; everything 
else in that document turned out in the best possible way 
for the interests of the Church Association, and yet the 
Record is uneasy. All this shows that “Not Proven” is 
the Record’s playful way of making things pleasant to the 
persecutors who are so unceremoniously pulled up in their 
agitation to restrain public worship within the narrowest 
limits of a repulsive puritanism. The question of the 
Eucharistic dress is of less importance, and it affects 
fewer persons ; nevertheless, it is not a matter which could 
in the present temper of the religious mind be safely played 
fast and loose with; while we have the volunteered assur- 
ance of the Record for saying that those who care for it 


must not be expected entirely to acquiesce in the judg- 
ment, Whatever we may think of the dresses, there can 
be no doubt that the reasoning by which the Court either 
forbids or allows them concerns that wide circle of 
persons who have never seen, and who never wish to see, 
a chasuble, but who are jealous that the stream of English 
judicial interpretations may not, as it goes broadening 
on from precedent to precedent, become proportionately 
shallow. In their interest we propose to consider the 
argument by which the Ornaments Rubric was proved 
to be of the class of words intended o conceal thoughts. 
The reasoning was very technical. It starts from the 
known fact that, on Exizapern’s accession, High and Low 
Church were in sharp antagonism,and that, by way of 
keeping the peace, the authorities r -enacted the Low 
Church Prayer-Book, while—for the time being at all 
events—they reinstated the higher ceremonial of Epwarn’s 
first book by this clause in the Act of Uniformity of 
1559 :— 

“ Provided always, and be it enacted, that such orna- 
“ ments of the Church, and of the ministers thereof, shall 
“be retained and be in use, as was in this Church of 
“ England by authority of Parliament in the second year of 
“ King Epwarp the Sixth, until other order shall be therein 
“ taken by the authority of the QuEEN’s Majesty, with the 
“ advice of her Commissioners, appointed under the great 
“ seal of England for causes ecclesiastical, or of the Metro- 
“ politan of this realm.” 

This direction was repeated in a rubric of the contem- 
poraneous Prayer-Book in slightly varying language, and 
with the omission of any reference to the possibility of other 
order being taken. As to this rubric, which, we are told, was 
not inserted by any authority of Parliament, the Judicial 
Committee—adopting a theory of Bishop Gisson’s which 
seems rather to savour of the theological than the legal 
mind—says, “It was meant to be a compendious and con- 
“venient summary of the enactment on this subject.’” 
This sort of sliding-scale estimate of the value of rubrics 
is certainly bold ; but anyhow, if Exizapern never acted 
under the powers of the statute, the clause in the Act 
of Parliament must have continued operative. But in 
1566 certain “advertisements” were published by Parker 
and the other Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the QuEEN’s 
name, though neither signed by her nor issued under her 
broadseal. Supposing these ordersto have been valid in spite 
of these deficiencies, they may be taken to fulfil the conditions 
of the statute. Competent authorities have deemed the 
want ofthose formalities fatal ; but the Judicial Committee, 
on a review of collateral considerations, judges otherwise, 
and assumes that until 1662 the advertisements prescribed 
the law of ritual dress—namely, the cope in cathedral 
and collegiate churches for the Communion Service, the 
surplice at all other times and places. In 1662, as there can 
be no doubt, the whole Prayer-Book with its totality of 
rubrics was enacted as an integral portion of the Statute 
of Uniformity. In this statute the Ornaments Rubric was 
recast so as to make its language textually correspond 
with the statute of ELizaBeTH, minus its qualifying pro- 
vision :—‘* And here it is to be noted, that such Ornaments 
“ of the Church, and of the Ministers thereof, at all Times 
“‘ of their Ministration shall be retained, and be in use, as 
“were in this Church of England, by the Authority of 
“ Parliament, in the Second Year of the Reign of King 
EpwarbD the Sixth.” 


. This is the existing statute law upon ministerial attire, 
enacted without reference backwards or forwards to adver- 
tisement or anything else,except to one thing, the “authority 
“ of Parliament in the second year of Epwarp VI.”’; and the 
opinion has accordingly prevailed that to this “authority ” 
—i.e. to the Prayer-Book of 1549—recourse should be had 
for farther explanation. The jadgment itself puts this view 
very clearly for the purpose of knocking it down. The 
Rubric of 1662 “is now the only law as to the vesture 
“of the clergy. It contains within its one sentence 
“all that is now enacted upon that subject. It sweeps 
“away all previous law as to the vesture of the clergy, 
“ whether that law was to be found in Statute, Canon, 
“ Injunction, or otherwise. It authorizes the use of 
“all ornaments which had the Parliamentary authority 
“ of the first Prayer-Book of Epwarp the Sixth. The vest- 
“ ments in question are among the ornaments which had 
“ this Parliamentary authority ; therefore it authorizes the 
“ use of the vestments in question.” 

The counter theory of the Judges is that the advertise. 
ments, whose legality is ab initio not unquestionable, and 
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which are in no part of the statute of 1662 so much as 
referred to, must be held as revived by being ignored, and 
that the Ornaments Rubric is to be read as if they formed 
a portion of it. 

The upshot of the reasoning is that the rubric—i.e. the 
statute law of the land—is to be taken with a huge subaudito, 
and that when it says that such and such ornaments are to 
be retained and be in use, it really enacts that those orna- 
ments are not to be retained nor to be in use if they happen 
to have been excluded by some advertisements of ninety-six 
years before, to which that statutory rubric carefully, and 
as if on purpose, refrains from making any reference. 
We simply state the argument as we find it, and bow 
before the mystery of Privy Council law. Whether or not 
these conclusions will ultimately stand, there can be no 
doubt that it is profoundly unsatisfactory to find that 
questions which so deeply stir the feelings of living men, 
and of active religious parties, can only be solved by subtle 
arguments on the mutual relations of obsolete documents, 
of which the legal validity is one of the questions about 
which the deepest uncertainty exists. Mr. Ripspave kept 
or broke the law according as the silence of a statutory 
rubric two hundred years ago did or did not involve a 
erypto-reference to the recommendations of a Commission 
of the preceding century, of which the most which can be said 
is that Queen ExizaBeTsH may be assumed to have given to 
it her constructive sanction. The Dean of Sr. Pavt’s and 
his friends may have been indiscreet in invoking the living 
voice of the Church; but they were hardly foolish in their 
prayer. 

If we turn from these bewildering disputes on am- 
biguous words to the subject matter in controversy, we 
shall find that the Judges have been compelled to reach 
the practical conclusions of one side on the principles of 
the other; and, in according a material victory to Low 
Churchmen, to accept the theory of the higher party. 
The controversy over a distinctive Eucharistic dress—dis- 
carding such niceties as the competing claims of chasuble 
and cope—turnus on one simple question—Is, or is not, the 
Communion Office so much higher in kind or in degree 
than any other public rite as to require another and a 
richer mise-en-scéne ? As now, so in ExIzaBeTH’s days, this 
question divided Church parties, and the advertisements 
were intended—irrespectively of their legal foree—to com- 
promise the discussion, as compromises were understood 
and worked by the prelates and statesmen of the 
Tudor Queen. The side to which, at all events, 
the Queen and the Archbishop leaned was gratified 
by the principle of the higher and richer mise-en-scéne 
being recognized in the more stately fanes in which alone 
so mighty a princess would take an immediate interest, 
while the sufficiency of the surplice for the squalid ruck 
of parish churches was conceded to Puritan suscepti- 
bilities. In our own days the controversy is over those 
parish churches, and the Judicial Committee establishes 
the practice of the surplice by a document of which the 
—— is the superior authority of the cope. In 

LIZABETH’S time ‘‘cathedral” and collegiate churches 
(with which were classed both college and the royal and 
episcopal chapels) were the only places which were usually 
served by more than a ‘“ minister, or were sure of 
means to make ends meet. short, making allowance for 
different times, the advertisement was equivalent to an 
order now from Archbishop Tarr that in every church 
which can show three or four curates copes must be found. 
Plainly it justifies the vestment theory, except upon the 
extravagant contention that Exizapetu’s reformers regu- 
lated the establishment on the principle that, in proportion 
as a church was important, so it should be licensed 
to act superstitiously. Kither Parker and his colleagues 
thought that the cope was the right dress at Communion 
time where circumstances concurred to make it possible, 
or they stood self-convicted of having set their hands to a 
meaningless and unprincipled arrangement. Similar con- 
siderations will explain the motives which led the revisers 
of 1662 to frame the present Ornaments Rubric while they 
refrained from driving it home according to its literal 
meaning. The advertisements were in their eyes no new 
law; but a current modus vivendi in the spirit of which 
they were still willing quietly to act. So their leader 
Costin was content to the surplice on his diocese, 
while he stuck to the cope in his cathedral. 

To sum up the losses and gains which the disputants 
realize from this judgment, Low Churchmen find them- 
selves absolutely unmolested in all their own peculiarities, 


while they receive the gratification of seeing their op. 
ponents restricted in things which they care for. Clearly 
these have nothing to complain of or to agitate 
about. The other side may reckon to the good that 
the allowance of the Eastward Position, the compulsion of 
the cope in the higher order of churches, and the re- 
assertion of the religious use of imagery as contained 
in the Exeter Reredos judgment—following upon the 
permissions long since given in LIDDELL v. WESTERTON— 
vindicate for the Church of England, by the decision of 
the highest appellate jurisdiction, the possession of that 
ideal of worship—corporate, historical, and artistic— 
which corresponds with the convictions of the High Church 
party. With so much to satisfy them, however, they are 
quite unable to follow the reasoning which constrains every 
prebendary of St. Endellion and Heytesbury and every 
brother of St. Katharine’s to assume his cope, while it 
would expose the Vicar of Margaret Street to Lord Pen- 
ZANCE’S ire if he dared to appear in any richer dress than 
his surplice. If they desire success and not notoriety, 
they will net what they have got, avoid Lord Prnzancn’s 
Court, protest if it comforts them, and move by con- 
stitutional ways to secure more elastic and practical rules of 
worship than the inductive interpretation of antiquarian 
documents of doubtful origin and ambiguous value. 


POLITICS AT WHITSUNTIDE. 


has done but little since the beginning 
of the Session, and it has little left to do. No serious 
interest has been felt in anything unconnected with the war 
in the East ; and, unfortunately, the progress of Russian 
conquest is beyond the control of the House of Commons. 
The Burials Bill will cause more excitement during its 
next stage than it has done in the calm atmosphere of the 
House of Lords. It is not easy to think of any other mea- 
sure which is likely to produce an animated debate, unless 
Mr. TREVELYAN can invest his scheme of household suffrage 
in counties with some novel attraction. The disinclination 
to domestic changes which was expressed in the result of 
the last general election, still probably prevails; but the 
anti-Turkish agitation may not improbably revive the 
activity of the party of movement. Mr. CuamBerLain on 
a late occasion suddenly converted a meeting of Noncon- 
formist agitators into a society for the support of Mr. 
Gtapstone’s foreign policy ; and, conversely, disapproval of 
Lord Dersy’s diplomatic proceedings will perhaps here- 
after take the form of active hostility to the Church 
Establishment. The section of the clergy which 
sympathizes on ecclesiastical grounds with the Greeks 
and Bulgarians is also, for well-known reasons, hos- 
tile or indifferent to connexion with the State. Al- 
though disestablishment and destruction of the Turkish 
Empire are objects which have no natural connexion, 
political or sectarian impulses, like physical forces, often 
find for themselves unexpected channels. There is no 
difficulty in appreciating the temper of the present House 
of Commons; but the most sagacious observers are not yet 
able to judge of the feeling of the country. The Salford 
election seemed to throw a doubt on the existence of a 
Liberal reaction ; but it is not yet certain whether it may 
not have rather indicated a general protest against attempts 
to tamper with Home Rule. A fortnight ago the managers 
of the extreme section of the Liberals organized a series of 
meetings in support of Mr. GLapston£, which were numer- 
ously attended. The success of the operation may either 
prove that the opponents of the Government have a 
majority in the boroughs, or only that the ultra-Liberals 
have secured to themselves the control of the party 
machinery. On the whole, it may be probably conjec- 
tured that a general election at the present time would 
reverse the decision of 1874; but the events of the war 
may at any time derange political calculations. 

The Irish Home Rule members have apparently not 
exhausted their energies for the present Session. Several 
Irish Bills which are not destined to become law will afford 
ample matter for discussion; and it is reported that the 
Irish Secretary has undertaken to conciliate Mr. Burr by 
providing time for the motions in which he takes an 
interest. The debate on Mr. Suaw’s motion was orderly, 
decorous, and not uninteresting. The Irish members 
assumed a laudable tone of moderation, and the opponents 
of Home Rale properly treated the question as if it was 
open todiscussion. It would have been less easy to pretend 
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to regard with equanimity any definite scheme of federation. 
Mr. Burtt’s Irish Parliament with strictly limited functions, 
and his Imperial Parliament which must have parted with 
a portion of its sovereign authority, are universally re- 
garded as chimerical fictions. The constituencies which 
return Mr. Burr and his associates only tolerate the 
theory of Home Rule because they suppose that it 
may be easier to obtain the concession of a Federal 
system than to throw off English supremacy alto- 
gether. Repealers, Nationalists, and Home Rulers, though 
they find a pleasure in quarrelling among themsetves, 
really pursue the same policy of separation. A few days 
after the Home Rule debate The O’Donocuuse took occa- 
sion to illustrate the spirit in which an Irish Parliament 
would probably begin its course of legislation. The pro- 
posal of converting all Irish tenancies into freeholds sub- 
ject to a rent-charge would, at no long interval, be followed 
by the expropriation of the sinecurists who would by the 
previous measure have been deprived of their character of 
landowners. Mr. Burt indeed professes to include in his 
imaginary Constitution an Irish House of Lords ; but an 
assembly of landowners unanimously devoted to the 
English connexion would be summarily suppressed by the 
representatives of the rural democracy. It would be im- 
possible to defend the existence of an anomalous legislative | 
body in which the majority of members would perhaps | 
refuse to take their seats. The position of the Home Rule 
party in the present House of Commons can scarcely be 
agreeable; but it may be worth Mr. Burt’s while to wait 
for the chances of the next election. For the first time in 
many years the present Government is independent of the 
votes of the Home Rule party. It is highly probable that 
hereafter fifty or sixty impartial members may once more 
command the price of their support. 


Even if any party or section of the House were anxious 
to promote any legislative measure, the productive capacity 
of the House of Commons seldom survives the beginning 
of June. In the days of Reform Bills and other exciting 
enterprises, experienced members were in the habit of 
calculating that, if nothing had been done before the Whit- 
suntide vacation, the established system was safe for an- 
other year. The obscure details of business occupy a 
certain number of nights ; private members take their share, 
with much grumbling because it is not larger; and from 
time to time debates on general policy, such as that on 
Mr. Gtapstonr’s Resolutions, occupy the time which 
might perhaps otherwise be devoted to legislation. 
There is no prospect in the present Session of contests 
like that of 1874 on the Public Worship Bill, or like that 
of the Merchant Shipping Bill at the end of the Session 
of 1875. The chance of surprises is diminished by the 
removal of Mr. DisraEtt into the Upper Honse, for Sir 
Srarrorp Norrscore has no taste for startling or para- 
doxical proceedings. The Opposition is perhaps more 
liable to derangement of its plans; but Mr. GuapsTone is 
too entirely absorbed by his sympathies with the Bul- 
garians to interfere for the moment in domestic affairs, and 
his loyalty to his former colleagues would indispose him to 
interference with their policy except for reasons which seem 
to him of paramount importance. There is every ground 
to hope that the remainder of the Session may be tran- 
quil, and that its duration may be short. Any pro- 
longation of the usual term would probably be the 
result of the disastrous necessity of appealing to 
Parliament for the means of taking military precautions. 
Mr. Cross assured the House that there was no immediate 
probability of any event which could render interference 
desirable or necessary ; but one of the contingencies which 
he deprecated may possibly occur in the course of the 
summer. Ifthe Russian army approaches Constantinople 
in July or August, the Government can scarcely avoid the 
duty of consulting Parliament. 

The almost entire suspension of legislative activity pro- 
duces neither remonstrance nor discontent in the country. 
The return of the present majority of the House of Com- 
mons was essentially a protest against change, disturbance, 
and uncertainty. Ifthe democratic movement revives in 
consequence of the Bulgarian massacres, it will probably be 
directed in the first instance to the extension of household 
suffrage to the counties. The next process will be a re- 
distribution of seats for the purpose of still further 
depriving minorities of a share in the representation. 
A House of Commons constituted on the basis of 


a more indiscriminate suffrage would probably select 
the Establishment as its first object of attack. . GLAD- 


stTong, though he sometimes seems to think that his career 
as a domestic politician is over, may still live to return the 
courtesies of the Liberation Society. The extreme Liberal 
party in the House has lately been reinforced by some 
recruits of promise and ability. Mr. Cuampurtain and 
Mr. Courter have already secured a Parliamentary 
position which renders it probable that they may be- 
come future leaders. The political party is not without 
promising aspirants to political distinction; but the 
moderate Liberals, thongh they are still the official 
chiefs of the party, seem to decline in influence. If 
they had divided against Mr. Grapstonr’s Resolutions, 
they would have been followed by a small majority of 
the Opposition; but it is believed that their leader 
would have resigned, and the present organization would 
probably have been broken up. The provincial clubs 
and managers of elections are falling more and more into 
the hands of the ultra-Liberal section. In many places the 
Dissenters employ the party machinery for their special 
purposes, and the descendants of the Whigs are either 
excluded from influence or compelled to accept the new 
doctrines. In the late debate the ex-Ministers, who had 
unanimously determined to oppose Mr.GiapsTone’s Resolu- 
tious, vied with one another in efforts to approximate as 
nearly as possible to opinions which they were not prepared 
to accept. 


INEBRIATE REFORMATORIES. 


Fk “inebriate reformatory” is the name of an institution 
to which Dr. Cameron and some other philanthropic 
members propose to send habitual drunkards. They have 
drawn up a Bill for the purpose which has been submitted 
to Parliament, and which they will soon ask the House of 
Commons to discuss. One of the greatest merits of Par- 
liamentary government is that it obliges philanthropists 
who cannot carry out their aims without new legal powers 
to state what they mean and propose in definite language, 
and to consider what is the practical machinery they desire 
to set up. If we hear it said that an habitual drunkard 
ought to be subjected for a time to restraint imposed on 
him by the law, it is difficult to assent to or to dissent 
from the proposition. We do not know exactly who 
are the persons with whom it is proposed to deal, 
or how it is proposed to deal with them. But no one 
can put the proposal into the shape of an Act of Parliament 
without examining his own intentions, being made aware 
of the many difficulties he will have to encounter, and 
striving to guard against objections. The Bill contains 
numerous provisions to prevent the system being abused, 
to make it’ unlikely that persons who are not habitual 
drunkards will be treated as if they were, to ensure that 
when under restraint they will not be neglected, and that 
the restraint will not be prolonged beyond the time for 
which it has been sanctioned. ‘The general scheme of the 
Bill is that there shall be places to which an habitual 
drunkard may be sent, and that these places shall! 
be of two kinds—retreats kept by licensed private per- 
sous, and reformatories established by the local authorities. 
In these places the habitual drunkard may be detained for 
any time not less than a month nor more than a year. They 
are to be, in fact, very much like private and county 
lunatic asylums ; and, if such places are to exist at all—if, 
in short, an English subject is to be shut up in a sort of 
prison who has neither committed a crime nor lost his 
reason—the authors of the Bill may fairly claim to have 
exercised considerable ingenuity in meeting the objection 
that the confinement would be easily and wantonly imposed, 
or of a cruel character, or of indefinite duration. The - 
main question is, whether an habitual drunkard ought to - 
be shut up at all and have an inebriate reformatory pro- 
vided for him at the cost of his neighbours, merely because - 
he chooses to drink very much more than is good for him. 

There is a preliminary point which it must have exercised 
the authors of the Bill a good deal to decide, and that is 
what is meant by an habitual drunkard. He is not a man 
who gets drunk habitually, for this definition would render 
one half of the population liable to be shut up by the other. 
His habitual drinking must have some odious or painful 
peculiarities, so that the inebriate reformatories may not be 
overcrowded. The definition selected by the framers of 
the Bill is that an habitual drunkard means a person who, 
by reason of habitual intemperate drinking of intoxicating 
liquors, is dangerous to himself or to others, or incapable 
of managing himself and his affairs. There is no great — 


| 
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difficulty about the case ofa man who is dangerous to others; 
but it is not certain that we want an inebriate reformatory 
for him. He can only show that he is dangerous to 
others by acts constituting a danger tothem. He must 
either hurt them or threaten to hurt them. As the law 
stands now, a man who, under the influence of drink, 
habitually hurts or threatens others, can be put in prison, 
or at least bound over to keep the peace, which is a step 
towards prison. Asa general rule, if those who are hurt 
or threatened are any other persons than the husband or 
wife of the offender, the law is putin force. But, as to hus- 
bands and wives, if inebriate reformatories were established, 
the same difficulty in getting the law put in force would 
prevail as prevails now when the common gaol is the place 
of compulsory retreat. If the husband is sent away, the 
wife starves; if the wife is sent away, there is no one to 
look after the children and the house. When we pass to 
habitual drunkards who are only dangerous to themselves, 
the difficulty about them is that, unless they take the pre- 
caution to get drunk in bed, they are always dangerous to 
themselves. They are always liable to be knocked down by 
cabs, or to fall into the fire or downstairs, or to catch cold 
by sleeping under a hedge, or by inducing delirium tremens. 
In the same way, we may ask what is meant by a man 
becoming incapable of managing himself and his affairs ? 
While a man is drunk, he is of course incapable of manag- 
ing himself and his affairs; and if he drinks much and 
often, he is sure to manage himself and his affairs very 
badly. The very large number of Englishmen and Eng- 
lishwomen who on Monday next will celebrate one of the 
four new grand occasions of drunkenness invented by Sir 
Joun Lussock are all incapable of managing themselves 
and their affairs properly. But this, it will be said, is not 
what the Bill means. 1t contemplates persons who alto- 
gether neglect their affairs, and not the ordinary English- 
man who even after Whitsun Monday is quite capable of 
doing a day’s work in a drowsy sort of way towards the 
end of the week. But what is to be the standard? If 
the habitual drunkard brings himself to utter ruin, if 
no one will employ him or relieve him, he will 
come upon the parish, and the workhouse will 
supply the place of the inebriate reformatory. If 
he can get enough to live on, what is meant by his 
being incapable of managing himself and his affairs 
is that he is in a worse position than that which he might 
have occupied if he had had the sense to keep sober. He 
might have been a solicitor, and he is a solicitor’s clerk ; 
he might have been a law stationer, and he is a crossing- 
sweeper. In one way or another he does not make the 
income which his friends reasonably expected him to earn, 
Where is the habitual drunkard of whom thus much can- 
not be said? 


The Bill provides that, when an habitual drunkard 
wishes it, he may get himself shut up in a retreat; and if 
Legislature chooses to interfere in the matier at all, this 
may be a useful enactment. Many a man on the road to 
ruin through drunkenness is willing, in a fit of repentance, 
to give himself a chance of being cured ; but, after a little 
wholesome treatment, he finds himself so very well that he 
will not stay in the place of cure, and, as there is no 
legal power to retain him, he can walk out at any 
moment. But this is quite an excrescence on the Bill. Its 
real purport is to shut up drunkards who do not want to 
be shut up, but who, in the opinion of some one else, 
ought to be shut up. The Bill permits the parent, husband, 
wife, relative, or guardian of the drunkard, to form this 


to pay the costs of an application if unsuccessful. A single 
Justice is to issue a summons to the alleged drunkard to 
appear, and the Justices in Petty Sessions are to order him 
to an iuebriate reformatory if they think fit. But the 
drunkard is not in his extremity to lose the last proud 
privilege of a Briton. He may ask that a jury shall 
pronounce on his case, and, as it might be painful to 
him to have his private life ripped up in_ public, 
all proceedings before Justices and juries are to 

conducted with closed doors. This is the real upshot of 
the Bill. It is quite impossible to say in words what 
habitcal drunkards are to be shut up; bat if any are to be 
shut up, it must be left to common sense to say who they 
are to be. The jury will have a subtle and inexplicable 
perception of how much a man may drink, and how often, 
without being liable to the reproach of being an habitual 
drankard. There would be even more than the usual 
uncertainty as to the verdicts of the juries. In a beery 


neighbourhood the jury would be very lenient, and in a 
teetotal neighbourhood the jury would be very severe. 
But it is now so customary a feature in English legislation 
to call on juries to decide points which the legislators and 
the Judges find themselves unable to determine, that this 
provision of the Bill, vague as it is, may be covered 
by precedents. The supporters of the Bill, however, 
must not disguise from themselves that what they ask 
Parliament to sanction is that any one may be shut 
up as an habitual drunkard whom a jury chooses 
to call one, and that no one except a jury can say 
whether a man is an habitual drunkard or not. They will 
also do well to prepare themselves for some perplexing 
questions as to the persons who are to be allowed to in- 
stitute the proceedings. Parents we know, and husbands 
and wives and guardians we know ; but who are relatives ? 
Is it a word known to English law? Any one who, if the 
habitual drunkard died intestate, could take under the 
Statute of Distributions, supposing persons having a prior 
claim did not exist, is, it may be presumed, legally a 
relative. There is something unpleasant in the thought 
of a second cousin having the power to invite a jury to 
pronounce whether a man is or is not habitually drank. 
It is true that the second cousin would have to pay the 
costs if he failed; but the mere accusation would inflict a 
social stigma on the accused which, except among the 
lowest classes, would always be painful, and often ruinous, 
It would be a case in which, if enough mud were thrown, 
some would be sure to stick ; and there are second cousins 
who, if offended, would like to assist in making mud stick, 
even if it cost them a few pounds to gratify their spite. When 
the House of Commons examines the Bill it is pretty sure to 
be frightened by it. The aim of the promoters is excel- 
lent. Habitual drunkards are curses to themselves and to 
their neighbours, and if we could shut them all up and 
deter others from imitating their example, the world would 
be a better and happier place to live in. But to legislate 
prudently and successfully for the attainment of such an 
end isa very difficult task, and we fear that Dr. Cameron 
and his friends will find that they are not likely to accom- 
plish it. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF INDIAN JUDGES. 


i ee correspondence relating to the case of Mr. Futter 
and Mr. Lerps is, unfortunately, not entirely taken 
up with the offence committed by one of these gentlemen, 
or the sentence passed by the other. Had it been so, there 
would, it may be hoped, have been no need to refer to the 
matter again. If Parliament, or even the Secretary of 
State, were to become a court of appeal against every 
censure passed by the Government of India on its servants, 
the business of Indian administration would become 
unmanageable. But a question of great constitutional 
moment is also dealt with in these despatches, and this 
fact does undoubtedly make it impossible to dismiss them 
with any such summary comment. It is impossible not to 
feel regret that such serious issues should have been either 
raised or decided on, as it seems to us, so very slight an 
occasion. The Government of India was hasty in the first 
instance; the High Court of the North-West Provinces was 
needlessly irritable; the Srcrerary of State has allowed 
himself to be drawn without necessity into a formal so- 


| lution of a constitutional problem which he declares at the 


same time to be purely speculative; and at each of these 


fe, L I ; his | stages the judgment of the authorities concerned seems to 
Opinion and act on it, subject to the contingency of having | 


have been at fault. The cause of the mischief was an ex- 
pression of regret by the Governor-GeneraL in Council 
that the High Court should have considered that its duties 
and responsibilities in the FULLER case were adequately ful- 
filled by the expression of the Judges’ opinion that the sen- 
tence passed by Mr. Leeps was not specially open to objection. 
This expression of opinion had been given in answer to a 
request from the Ligurenant-Governor of the Province. 
No formal motion was made for arevision of the sentence 
passed by Mr. Leeps ; but the local Government, finding 
that Mr. Leeps’s conduct had come under the notice of the 
Government of India, took the opinion of the Judges 
as to its propriety. This does not seem to justify the 
Government of India in making the contents of this opinion 
a matter of formal censure. The loca? Government had 
quoted the Judges in support of their own conclusion that 
no further action was necessary. There was no reason 
why the Government of India should take any notice 
of this. They were not going to adopt the opinion 
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of the Judges, and the most that was necessary was that 
they should have stated the grounds on which they had 
felt obliged to take a different view of Mr. Lexps’s 
conduct. This error of the Government of India 
was made the subject of an exaggerated outburst 
of indignation on the part of the High Court. In a 
letter which the Court caused to be addressed to the 
Government of India, the Governor-GeneraL in Council 
is asked first, whether the Judges of the High Court are so 
subject to the executive power of the Government of India 
that it is within the province of that Government in a 
published Resolution to approve or condemn the action of 
the Court in any matter which clearly falls within its 
functions ; and, secondly, whether it is not beyond the 
competency of any authority other than the High Court 
to instruct the subordinate Courts touching the conduct of 
their judicial duties. The Court disclaims any intention 
of “* questioning the competency of the GoverNor-GENERAL 
“ to notice and punish misconduct on the part of an officer 
“ of a subordinate Court”; but it submits that in the 
exercise of this power any declaration as to the law which 
should have been administered or the procedure which 
should have been adopted in a particular instance shoald 
be avoided. 

The obvious answer to this letter is that the Govern- 
ment of India had not claimed to exercise any executive 
power over the High Court. The opinion of the Judges 
had been taken, not by the Government of India, but by 
the local Government, and the Government of India had 
merely stated its dissent from that opinion and its 
regret that it should ever have been given. There was 
no need to enter upon the questions raised either by the 
Court or by the Cuier Justice. The action of the 
Government of India had throughout been of an informal 
kind. It may be injudicious in the Executive to say that 
it thinks the opinion of certain individual Judges wrong, 
and still more injudicious to imply that the error is one 
into which they ought not to have fallen. But this want 
of judgment is not mended by the adoption of a line of 
defence which holds the Executive to what may 
have been in the first instance only a hasty expression 
of irritation. This, however, was the course which com- 
mended itself to the Government of India. They take 
matters quite as earnestly as the High Court, and though 
they deny that they have in any way encroached upon the 
authority or independence of the Judges, they are ready 
with an argument that they might have encroached 
on either or both if they had been so minded. They main- 
tain that the Governor-General in Council is the only 
authority in British India invested with the entire respon- 
sibility of every department and function of Government; 
that of these functions the administration of justice is one 
of the most important; and that for this reason it is the 
duty of the Governor-General in Council, in the ultimate 
resort and in adequate cases, to censure and to punish fla- 
grant miscarriages of justice, and to comment, when neces- 
sary, on the course of the administration of justice in 
India. In this case they are of opinion that there 
was a flagrant miscarriage of justice. As the High 
Court did not see its way either to call up the case 
or to reprove the magistrate, the Government of India were 
forced'to reprove the magistrate themselves ; and they hold 
that they had a right to express regret that the inaction of 
the High Court should have laid this duty upon them. 


It is to be regretted that the Government of India should 
have thought themselves bound to take the opinion of the 
Secretary of State upon the points raised in this corre- 
spondence. Every purpose would have been answered if 
they had informed Lord Satispury that they had not 
meant their censure to apply to the judicial action of the 
High Court ; that all that they had before them was the 
opinions of the individual Judges on a question asked by 
the local Government, and that they saw no need to de- 
termine the exact limits of judicial authority and independ- 
ence in India, until one or other of them had been infringed 
by the action of the Government. Nor is it clear why, 
when the Government of India omitted to take this sensible 
line in writing to Lord Satissury, Lord Satispury should 
not have taken it in writing to the Government of India. 
He, too, is of opinion that the question of the relations 
between the judicial and executive authorities is not in 
reality raised. In censuring Mr. Leeps, and in expressing 


. Tegret that the High Court had not brought his proceed- 


ings under judicial review, the Viceroy was dealing with 
parely executive functions, and these fall distinctly within 


his special province. The question whether, and how far, 
the mode in which judicial duties is performed is a proper 
subject for the animadversion of the Government of India, 
is not raised by these papers. If the Judges had not dis- 
tinctly requested his opinion on the point, Lord Sa.ispury 
would have preferred to reserve the consideration of it till 
the necessity for a decision practically arose. It is unfor- 
tunate that Lord Satispury did not consult his own pre- 
ferences, even though the Judges had distinctly requested 
his opinion on the point. The Secretary of State for India 
is not bound, like the editor of a sporting newspaper, to 
answer all questions that may be put to him. It is his 
business to determine controversies between one branch of 
the Indian Government and another; but in this case no 
such controversy had in fact arisen. There are very great 
disadvantages in deciding a question of this kind in the 
purely speculative stage. The authority to which it is sub- 
mitted has no facts on which to found a judgment. If the 
question had come before Lord Satispury in the ordinary 
course, he would at all events have seen what practical diffi- 
culties had arisen from the solutions severally favoured by 
the Judges and the Governor-GeneRaL. As it is, he has 
had to approach the subject with as little reference to 
facts as though he were writing an essay for a Chan- 
cellor’s medal. It is by no means an easy matter 
to pronounce on the relative merits of independence and 
subjection regarded as the status of Indian Judges. The 
arguments which establish the necessity of making Judges 
independent in England cannot be applied without modi- 
fication to India. Lord Satispury assumes that the 
question has been decided for him by Parliament, and that, 
in enacting that Indian Judges should hold office “ during 
“ Her Masesty’s pleasure, instead of, as in England, 
“ during good behaviour,’ the Legislature has withheld 
from the former that independence of the Executive which 
has been formally conferred on the latter. Certainly this 
is to make the distinction carry a very great weight of 
meaning ; and, considering that a sufficient reason for 
the difference in the tenure of judicial offices in 
England and in India may be found in the fact that 
there is no Legislature in India at whose instance 
a Judge could be removed, it is by no means clear 
that the words relied on by Lord Satissury have the full 
sense which he attributes to them. It is improbable, how- 
ever, now that the problem has been formally stated and 
formally resolved, that the matter can end without some 
farther and more decisive settlement. Mr. Lewis proposes to 
bring the matter before the House of Commons; but a 
discussion on going into Committee of Supply is an 
eminently inappropriate mode of determining a question 
of this importance. It would have been better if the con- 
troversy had never been siarted, or had been allowed to 
drop; but in the stage which it has now reached it is diffi- 
cult to see how it can be adequately dealt with except by 
direct legislation. 


THE BURIALS BILL IN THE LORDS. 


ro ERALS and Lord Meccourne are hardly congruous 
ideas ; nevertheless, when we read the Lords’ debate 
on the Burials Bill, we can only think of his masterly ques- 
tion, “‘ Why could not he leave that alone?” By “he” 
we mean, almost without exception, every one who mingled 
in that eloquent fray of purposeless legislation. There 
never were so much zeal, ingenuity, piety, and state- 
craft brought to bear upon the perfecting of a sam- 
ple of absolutely ideal failure. The results of the 
night’s work may be scheduled as Government discre- 


‘dited, Opposition baffled, Archbishops discounted, Bishops 


alienated, Churchmen exasperated, Dissenters affronted, 
grievance aggravated, churchyards unclosed, cemeteries 
unmade. The wrong man proposed the wrong thing all 
round, and borrowed without leave his neighbours’ argu- 
ment. The Archbishop of CanrerBury, in launching a 
scheme which he owned was opposed to the opinion of the 
great majority of the clergy, supported it by the cogent 
argument, “I don’t say it is desirable in the abstract 
“to make the concession.” It is clear that Arch- 
bishop Tair has not taken to heart the Emperor Joseru’s 
sound conclusion that the trade of a King is to be a 
Royalist. It is no doubt the duty of an Archbishop to 
oppose the great majority of the order whose cbief he 
is, if he conscientiously believes that his own view 
is abstractedly desirable. When he distinctly thinks 
the contrary, he may yield to force; but he only forfeits 
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‘rejected without a division. This conclusion is not to be 


-would be a blasphemous mockery. 


.who battened upon weddings before the passing of Lord 


-the grand performance of Lord Harrowsy’s clause, or, in 
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the confidence of those whose leader he has become by 
office und not by election, without securing influence over 
the other side, if he rushes forward to constitute himself 
the mouthpiece of proposals which it is the part of his 
opponents to suggest and of himself to criticize. The 
Bishop of Perersonoven had it all his own way so long as 
he was content to cut up the policy of his Metropolitan ; 


but he, too, succumbed to the strong temptation of 
legislation, and gravely proposed to solve the difficulty, | 
in much forgetfulness of the Public Worship Regula- | 
tion Act, by letting every man do just whatever he liked. 
The Archbishop of York occupied an “ unwilling position.” 
Lord Granvitte performed the feat of speaking for Lord 
Harrowsy’s clause without contributing the slightest 
additional argument to the controversy. The Duke of 
Ricumonp and Gorvon offered the strongest opposition ; 
and so the House got to the clauses. The Govern- 
ment’s silent burial project had already been silently 
interred; and the Peers, making two bites of a not 
very ripe cherry, accepted without division the 
first half of the Archbishop of Canrersury’s clause, pro- 
viding that any clergyman might, on the invitation of the 
representatives of a deceased person not entitled to the 
service of the Church, use a form of his own made up 
out of that service, with portions of Scripture and hymns, 
— that within seven days he reported himself to his 
ishop. 

This rather obscure suggestion was mainly intended to 
meet the grievances of the unbaptized Baptists and of the 
Quakers, and was accepted without a division by the Go- 
vernment, probably with an astute perception of the use- 
fulness in future debates of the Arcadian picture of the 
— rector and the gratified executor editing the Burial 

rvice between them in the pleasant retirement of the 
parsonage study. Otherwise, we have too much respect for 
the ArcusisHop’s discernment to suppose that he really 
believed that the Nonconformist grievance would be met 
by a plan of which the leading characteristic was an ur- 
limited power of veto, both as to the concession itself and 
as to its details, on the part of the parson. The second 
half of the ArcusisHop’s clause, relating to “cases where 
“the Burial Service might lawfully be used”—i.e. that 
portion of mankind who are not unbaptized Baptists 
or Quakers—was the logical complement of the half 
already adopted, and would have obviously been as in- 
operative within its wider as the former part was within 
its narrower range. However, the Lords by a amall 
majority decided that they had sacrificed sufiiciently to 
plausibility, and rejected it. The Archbishop of York’s 
proposal to protect the clergyman who might find 
himself conscientiously compelled to refuse the Burial 
Service to an unworthy object found no support, and was 


regretted, as the clause went on to authorize the representa- 
tives of the deceased evil-liver to insult the conscientious 
incumbent by turning some other clergyman loose into the 
churchyard to read over the body—probably in total 
ignorance of all the details of the case—that service which 
the parish priest, to whom they were familiar, knew 
We shall only ask the 
ARCHBISHOP one question—has he ever lovked into the 
archives of such Societies as the Mendicity or the Charity 
Organization Society ? If he has, would he like to set up 
again, in connexion with funerals, that sort of clergymen 


Hagpwicke’s Act ? 
All these archiepiscopal suggestions were the prelude to 


‘other words, of our old friend Mr. Ossporne Moraan’s Bill. 
-One hundred and two peers accepted, and the same number 
‘rejected it; and so, by the forms of the Upper House, it 
-was lost, and with it, of course, the Bill goes. We shall 
not repeat the objections which we have frequently 
urged against this most unpractical suggestion. Nor 
shall we attempt to prophesy the future course of the 
agitation. It is one in which right and wrong have very 
little place. The Dissenters, when they abolished 
compulsory Church-rates, ruled themselves out of 
the churchyards, and now they want to resume 
the privileges which they then refused to pay for. 
They have been asked to co-operate in a general 
system of cemeteries which, at a very small cost all round, 
and perhaps at some sacrifice of feeling, under which 
Ghurchmen would be equal sufferers, would abundantly 


@apply every material want; and they repudiate the 


offer. They are short-sighted in their policy. As long 
as Church-rates were compulsory, they had an ostensible 
grievance. When they abolished the compulsion, and yet 
claimed the churchyard, they transferred the invaluable 
heritage of grievance to their opponents. If the Libera- 
tion Society brings its greedy tactics to a prosperous issue, 
and forcibly steps into possessions in the maintenance of 
which it has refused to bear its part, it will, we believe, find 
in the Church of England, thoroughly united under a mate- 
rial wrong, a far more difficult customer than it has had yet 


| to reckon with. In the long run it may come to think 
| that it has dearly bought the privilege of preaching at the 


parson on his own ireehold by the adjournment sine die of 
disestablishment. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHARITY. 


tS ples GE has been called a sort of wild justice, and the same 
name might be given to many forms of charity, The wild- 
ness, of course, would not lie in that ferocity of meddlesomeness 
which is sometimes shown by people who vex the poor with their 
visits, but in a vague and random mode of setting social differences 
to rights. Among the many impulses to active beneticence a sub- 
dued sense of the wrong that is in the world is one of the strongest. 
In ditierent degrees almost everybody with any heart feels, or has 
felt, that he has more than the share he deserves of the world’s good 
things, while his neighbours have often less than, in an ideal 
society, all men and women would possess. This sense of injustice, 
of wXeove§ia, to use the untranslatable Greek word, may become so 
strong as to prevent people from enjoying their own part and lot 
in existence. George Eliot has drawn a character of this sort in 
Dorothea, and, to judge by her autobiography, George Sand was a 
suilerer from the same form of mental malady. Dorothea could 
not even take her pleasure quietly in works of art, because so many 
of her fellow-creatures were incapable, through the strain of bad 
fortune and the want of education, of the same enjoyment. A 
great deal of charity—most of it perhaps, in the beginning—springs 
trom this gnawing sense of restlessness, this want of acquiescence 
in the disparity of conditions, and from the consequent effort to 
put life straight. 

It is clear that different people will feel this inequality of human 
fates in ditierent relations of life, and in very difierent degrees. 
No one is supposed to be exempt from this madaise at Christmas, 
when the opulent purchasers of turkeys and of the material for 
mince-pies are expected to right the wrongs of those who have 
no mince-pies and no turkeys. The want which others feel of 
food and shelter and clothing, of which we ourselves have 
abundance, is the most obvious and striking shape of social dis- 
parity, the aspect of the wrong in the world which lies nearest to 
sense. But it is not the most delicate, far-reaching, and sympa- 
thetic charity which is stirred to the practices of Christmas. 
Unless we put our own joy in punch and the wassail bowl and so 
on, we are not much more moved in mid-winter than at any other 
time to right the wrongs of the punchless, and so to enjoy old 
English merriment with a clear conscience. An immense gulf 
separates the people who cannot overeat themselves with perfect 
comfort unless they have helped their poor neighbours to some- 
thing indigestible, from persons like Dorothea, who caunot enjoy 
the sculptures in the Vatican while the crossing-sweeper in the 
next street is still ignorant of the proportions of a volute. The 
ditierence runs all through the practice of charity, beginning with 
the British merchant whose sense of justice is satistied when he 
has signed his usual benevolent cheques, and ending with the men 
and women who spend themselves and are spent in the effort to 
raise and enlighten, to feed and save, the bodies, souls, in- 
i and even taste, of the crowds to whom fortune has not been 
kind. 

Some of the great historical instances of charity have no doubt 
been produced by that desire to see justice done which becomes 
almost a fever and an insatiable passion. As no one can really 
“play at Providence,” like the Prince in one of Eugéne Sue's 
stories—no one at least who has heart and insight—the only satis- 
faction has been found in reaching a level of poverty in which the 
ascetic cannot feel as if, by his own better fortune, he wronged 
any mortal. It was thus that poverty became the bride of 
St. Francis, and the ideal of hundreds who were touched with 
his malady, Persons of this way of thinking are like the generals 
who voluntarily submit to all the privations of the private soldier. 
Their ardour for equality is so great that they cannot be at peace 
while they have any worldly advantage over the poorest. No one 
can “level up,” and by his own effort alone raise all mankind toa 
happy height of well-being. No one can hope, in his own days, to 
see many iruits of his labours towards this end. The enthusiastic 
and impatient have therefore found out a swifter and shorter way 
to the introduction of equality, and have felt it easy to descend to 
the level of the outcast. It is natural that leaders of men of this 
character, like generals who drink of the rain water, eat the 
common biscuit of the soldiers, and march on toot, should have 
many and loyal followers. But in the end this proves to 
be the wrong way to go to work, end this impatience 
works no real deliverance. It is only the ease of the con- 
science of the individual that is obtained by his sacrifices. 
Perhaps for him there can be, or rather for him there cer- 
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tainly is, no greater gain. Yet his charity, to a greater extent 
than he sus has ended at home. The slow movement of the 


world is quickened, to be sure, and the world’s life enriched, by | lan 


the spectacle of insatiate hunger after almost any ideal. It is 
so much easier to gain a facile satisfaction out of some little gifts, 
and slight, scarce felt self-denials; it is so much easier to grow 
dull to all large sympathies, and to be absorbed in desires which 
are not spiritual, that even the pursuit of a false end is better than 
dull acquieseence in things as they are. Except for the stimulus 
given by the example even of mistaken energy, humanity does not 

in much from the self-inflicted sufferings of the enthusiast who 
has levelled himself with all the wretched, instead of raising a 
few of the wretched to equality with his own estate, bodily and 
mental. The enthusiastic conscience is satisfied, and a cynic, 
looking at the result, as it affects other people, of even some saintly 
lives, might parody the Frenchman’s mot, and say, “Il n'y a 
qu'un misérable de plus.” The remark would be as one-sided as 
are most cynical aphorisms; but it is true nevertheless that the 
most devoted charity has been more self-regarding, more meant to 
minister to an almost morbid passion for justice, than the seekers 
after holy poverty were aware. 

It is because most people feel the inequalities ef existence in 
different ways that charity takes the innumerable and often fan- 
tastic forms in which this virtue nowadays goes masquerading. 
The advertisement sheets of the newspapers are a sort of carnival 
of queer virtues and of beneficence in odd attire. At Christmas, 
and in winter generally, we know of course that the unequal dis- 
tribution of coals and creature comforts will become apparent to 
the most obtuse, and that some spasmodic efforts will be made to 
right the wrong. Christmas passes, and “it will go hard,” as 
a large school of writers put it, if we don’t have an oppressed 
nationality somewhere, or a threatening of battle in Europe. This 
is the moment when the sense of wrong is most widely felt, in an 
unconscious sort of way, by what is styled the great heart of the 
British people. The great heart is always in gymnastic training, 
and a patriotic writer has lately asserted that, if England would only 

to war, and if the Prince of Wales would only lead her armies, 
“the heart of the British people would throb with one huge beat 
of joy.” This is a prophecy merely; but it is certain that the 
secular exemption of this island from the dangers and distress of 
war within its coasts has made the public very sensitive to the 
misfortunes of less lucky countries. Hence that quaint, unprece- 
dented form of charity which raises subscriptions for the sick and 
wounded soldiers of nations which are far from loving us. 
People feel that it is rather a shame that Alsatian, or 
Servian, or Turkish fields should be wasted by fire and 
sword, while nothing more perilous than a steam threshing- 
machine infests the farms at home. They try to throw a little 
weight into one scale of the world’s balance, to adjust the wrong 
in a feeble way, by giving money right and left to peasants, 
ambulances, Bulgarians, Bashi Bazouks—in short, to almost any 
cause or country which is not too proud to take a cheque. What 
the public would have felt if, in the Crimean War, the Austrians, 
a neutral people, had sent handfuls of coal and rice to the starving 
British forces, it is impossible to guess. No idea was probably 
more remote from the Austrian mind. But, as long as we are 
lookers-on, and have a feeling that we are too fortunate, and that 
some little sacrifice must be made to Nemesis, the absurd system 
of “tipping ” belligerents may be expected to goon. Really, in 
looking at some subscription lists of to-day, one feels as if the 
British public took the undignified attitude of spectators at a 
prize fight who choose their side and toss their odd coppers to 
their favourites in the ring. Something may be said for a charity 
that does not take sides, but merely brings surgical aid within 
reach of both combatants in a war. Impartial mercy of this sort 
rather makes for showing the ludicrous and illogical side of warfare 
among civilized nations. But when charity is partial, and backs 
its man with lint and poultices and new boots, then it is the 
virtue and the people whe display it in this silly shape that are 
made ridiculous. 

A perverted sense of justice is probably at the bottom of the 
charity which is copiously showered on the families of interesting 
murderers. Murderers are the belligerents of private life, and the 
Roy ote which does not go to military nations bent on blowing 
up the monitors and magazines of their neighbours is kept for 
amateurs who do a little butchery in a quiet way at home. Last 
year one or two respectable men, in France and England, so far 
yielded to circumstances as to cut the throats of their partners, 
mistresses, children, and other near connexions. Their surviving 
relations were consoled by so many gifts that a poor and struggling 
man might be tempted to commit murder instead of insuring his 
own life. The returns are quicker, the villany less, the risk of 
course considerable ; but every investment has its drawbacks. Pro- 


bably this sort of charity is based on a sentimental theory that the | 


murderer has not been quite justly treated. Society, no doubt, 1s 
to blame. Perhaps the poor man had a great-grand/ather who 
drank, or an aunt who was “ queer,’ if not “cracked.” Very 
likely the abaurd prejudices of the world drove him to commit 
murder in order to hide some minor sin on which the world frowns. 
In any case, the freedom of the will is a knotty question, and 
gentlemen or ladies who have entered these metaphysical toils can 
clear their consciences by sending a post-office order to the good 
clergyman who receives subscriptions for the family of the interesting 
and misguided misereant. Inthe meantime, if any virtuous per- 
son has died in the ap se of his duty and as a consequence 
of his self-sacrifice, by all mexns let the memory of his virtue be 


\ the sole reward of his bereaved ones. A great scholar, a modest 
| and original worker, who, self-taught, unlocked the keys of dead 
s and unravelled the mysteries of unknown alphabets, 
| lately fell a victim to his devoted enthusiasm for knowledge. 
Spent with travel, labour, and the toil of dealing with a jealous 
and barbarous people, he left in a distant land his work unfinished, 
and his widow and family to the gratitude, not the sentimental 
charity, of England. We wish we had reason to believe that, 
while thousands of pounds are collected for unlucky aliens, more 
than one thousand had been subscribed for the widow and 
children of the scholar to whom we refer. The descendants of 
another writer, whose name is known to every English man and 
woman who can read, and whose works have been the delight of 
four generations, were also till the other day in utter destitution, 
_ but were thought less deserving than the families of assassins 
-and the armies of unfriendly Powers. But happily in this 
_ instance the neglect has been corrected by the Queen’s generous 
| grant of pensions to the three sisters Defoe. All this freakish- 
ness in charity springs from the fact that charity is too often a 
mere form of self-indulzence. First, a morbid interest is 
excited by some highly-coloured tale of sin or wrong, and 
then comes the need to relieve the feeling of undue supe- 
riority and unjust good fortune. When once the attention of 
people is caught by a wrong, they are ready enough to see 
that it is more by luck than desert that they are saved 
| while others are disgraced or ruined. The charitable gift that 
follows is partly an effort to right the wrong, still more an attempt 
to soothe the conscience; not least, it is a little gift to Nemesis, 
like that sacrifice of a ring which has so often been quoted. A 
little more discrimination and a little more gratitude would 
improve the character of that second-rate charity which is mainly 
_ impulsive, 


MODERN ARCHERY. 


— archery of modern times is in every way different from that 
which prevailed when the long-bow was the favourite national 
weapon of our ancestors and when our bowmen were the dread of 
Europe. Those were the days when the sheriffs had to see that 
the people duly exercised themselves in archery during their spare 
hours, and when a man had to stand in the pillory on Cornhill for 
selling bad bowstrings. It is no longer practised by the yeoman 
class which during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was 
a distinguishing feature of this country, and supplied the archers 
that fought at Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. No longer as 
archers, yet equally as soldiers, these yeomen do the fighting for 
the community. Strength of pull is not now, as then, the sine gud 
non of success in the battle-field. It is left to amateurs to main- 
tain, not as a calling, but as a recreation, the reputation of English 
archery, and the responsibility is not lightened by encourage- 
ment from a sympathizing public. The bow, from being the 
favourite weapon in war and peace, has yielded in popularity 
to the rifle and the cricket-bat. It is altogether ignored in 
the public schools, and, when taken up by men, is often only 
/@ last resort. Archery has somehow lost ground. Once it 
was the ruling passion of Englishmen from prince to peasant, and 
country gentlemen carried their bows, as they now carry their 
guns, in search of deer and pheasant. But in these times neither 
rince nor peasant knows the sight of a bow. London itself is 
rdly conscious that the head-quarters of archery in England are 
in its very midst; and little do the ladies who enjoy their weekly 
music in the Botanic Gardens guess that on the other side of the 
high road there is going on a gentle rivalry with the long-bow in 
place of the more popular rivalry in dress. 

The impression produced on the mind of an outsider who 
sees an archery meeting for the first time will vary accordi 
to his tastes and susceptibilities, but in any case the spectacle is 
likely to amuse. A foreigner would probably be not less astonished 
at the sight of a y of ladies shooting three arrows under a 
broiling sun, and then walking sixty or seventy yards to pick them 
up and repeat the process, than was that Eastern potentate who, 
when he first saw a cricket-match, inquired why the players did 
not haveslaves to fetch the ball, instead of bolting after it them- 
selves in such mad fashion. To an ordinary spectator who knows 
nothing of the nerve, skill, or details of archery, the sight must 
at least be novel and picturesque. We do not refer to the com- 
petitions held in London through the summer months, where 
men in green share their-honours among themselves; we have 
in view certain country meetings where the green coats and 
caps are subdued and tempered by the many-coloured toilets 
of the lady archers. All is eagerness and animation, and, 
if the sky be blue and the flowers in bloom, who will say the 
sight is not worth seeing? Our forefathers, with all their 
| shooting, could not produce a picture like this. But let us, as one 
| of the uninitiated, look more closely at it, and mingle with the 

actors. The first thing that strikes us is the marvellous variety 
| of style and attitude indulged in by the shooters, both male and 
| female, ail having in view, be it remembered, the same object. 
| One begins his or her “ drawing-up” by pointing at’ the sky over- 
head, and another at the ground in front; others despatch their 
arrows with a toss-up of the bow hand, with a horizontal wabbling 
of the bow, with an onward motion of the body as if to follow 
the arrow, or with a general jerk of both arms, which leaves the 
right hand aloft. The arrow is variously drawn to the chin, the 
ear, the breast, or even lower. The positions are often awkward 
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and uncomfortable, but no two are alike. We wonder which of | 
them all is the right thing, and in our perplexity | 
to the judge, who has been measuring golds and is standing 
near. He directs our attention to a man who is shooting quietly 
and comfortably, with nothing noticeable about him except the 
extreme ease with which he shoots and his apparent possession 
of reserve force; his arrows fly low and sharp; his position is 
natural, erect, and well set, and his figure remains motionless, yet | 
not rigid, es the arrow quits the bow and leaves his right hand | 
just below the chin. “And yet,” adds the judge after a pause, | 
“though he shoots so well, he never looks at the target when | 
shooting, but at some point to the side of it. Many people have 
no aiming-point at all; but that is a thing every one has to find for 
himself by long practice before he can attain to any excellence in | 
shooting.” We feel that these things are beyond our ken. From | 
remarks we overhear we gather that every one is shooting badly | 
and grumbling accordingly. Many of the men abuse their 
tackle, and are more or less put out; the ladies are less 
concerned, but find fault with the weather or the arrange- 
ments generally. One man is shooting with a strange bow, 
and doesn't like it, or it has lost its “cast”; and another 
has a blister on his finger, caused by an ill-titting tip, whilst 
a third has got restive because his companions talk aloud 
when he is shooting. The ladies’ complainings are more those 
of injured feelings, arising we fancy sometimes from nervousness, 
and sometimes from force of habit. One is put out because she has 
been made captain of her target and has to score; another has been 
placed at an “ outside target” where the proximity of the spec- 
tators disconcerts her; another has to shoot last at her target 
and is nervous; another, and one of the best shots, disapproves 
of percentage deductions from her score, and wants to have back 
the obsolete ring-deductions. The competitors are evidently on 
good terms with one another, and the sexes are not separated as 
they are at the great public competitions. Altogether the féte 
is stirring and attractive, giving the idea that, in spite of in- 
dividual disappointments, there is plenty of healthy excitement 
and honest pleasure for the actors themselves, whilst lookers-on 
will see quite as much to interest as at a cricket-match or pigeon- 
slaughter. 

Middle-aged men and men of literary bent follow arche 
with much zest and appreciation. Violent exercise is wit 
them out of the question, either from physical inability, waning 
energy, or from not harmonizing with the other surroundings 
of life. Health requires exercise as well as air, and archery 
offers it in the most acceptable form. More than three centuries 
ago Roger Ascham tried hard to counteract the ill effects of over- 
study by daily exercise at the butts, and Thomas Waring, the 
father of modern archery, completely cured himself of chest disease | 
by the same remedy. If the would-be archer has already 
been an athlete, he will find in a modified form all the — 
and excitement of his earlier experiences, and he may sti 
combine health and pleasure in an easy and profitable manner. 
Young men fresh from the public school or university play- 
— are not met with in the archery-field, unless the more 

lood-quickening amusements are inaccessible. They look upon 
archery as a pastime fit for ladies and weakly youths, or for them- 
selves later on when they are good for nothing else. Cricket, 
boating, lawn-tennis, with their conditions of more robust health 
and muscular development, enable those who practise them to 
realize a stronger sense of actual enjoyment than the more sober 
and deliberate archery. Much as the latter is to be valued, our 
Opinion of a youngster who adopted it when he could get cricket 
would not be heightened. In London, except to the few, archery 
is as impracticable as the more vigorous sports, and a man’s exer- 
cise has too often to be found in the billiard-room. Where archery 
tlourishes, ladies are always in the majority; but they do 
not take it up for the same reasons as men, and very seldom 
on the plea of health. Their motives are generally no stronger 
than the love of a little novelty in their daily life. They do 
not love archery for itself, but for its accessories; variety, excite- 
ment,showing off their figures,as in Gwendoline’s case, conversation, 
tea-drinking, perhaps flirtation, go to make up their ideal of an 
afternoou’s amusement, and one or all of these belong to an archery 
meeting. Thisis proved by the reactic:. that sets in when the meeting 
is over; bows and arrows are put aside for other attractions, until 
the prospects of the next monthly gathering begin to be discussed. 
Practice is neglected, or done by tits and starts, and as a drudgery. 
It is too hot to shoot, but, strange fact, not to play lawn-tennis and 
dance through the summer night. There are, on the other hand, 
those who have fought their way into the foremost rank and are 
anxious to hold their own, and there are also those who are 
struggling and striving for a success that is long in coming. But 
the great mass of lady archers is composed of an intermediate 
class, with no ambition in their heart and no heart in their work. 
They have acquired a moderate position with which they are con- 
tent. They manage to win prizes occasionally for the “ best 
gold ” or “ most blues”; but these are rather due to luck 
than to good shooting. Their method continues to be full of 
faults, but they are indifferent to that, preferring a style that is 
unsatisfactory or eccentric to the ped of changing it. One 
lady finds it indispensable that the string should touch her nose 
before the arrow is released, and another cannot loose it until the 
thumb be pressed against a favourite spot on her face or neck. 
Some who would shoot cannot for want of instruction at the out- 


set. The present championess practised persistently for seven 
years; but, having no one at hand to correct and advise her, made | 


little or no progress and rarely hit the target. No doubt the 
steadiness, perseverance, and determination that carried her through 
that long period of ill success and disappointment have since served 
her well in many a hard-fought fight. Other ladies, again, take to 
archery naturally and at first sight. Their arms may have been 
seasoned by riding or driving, and the bow, light as a feather in 
their hands, calls for little effort ; whilst the difficulties of string- 
ing the bow and adjusting the arrow which beset most beginners 
cause them no anxiety. If a friend is at hand to correct the 
natural errors into which all archers full at starting, their way is 
easy, and success is pretty sure to follow. 

The more the subject of modern archery is examined, the more 
difficult it will be to find points of resemblance between it and the 
archery of Robin Hood’s day. The bows and arrows have an 
elasticity of draw and a beauty of finish which our forefathers 
never dreamed of even in the days when labour was cheap 
and archery universal ; they were probably more like those still 
used by savage tribes in Africa, but longer and stronger, fashioned 
for work, not play, for the realities of war, not the sportive 
rivalries of peace. Experienced archers no longer pull their 
arrow to the ear, but to some point below the right or aiming 
eye, thereby keeping the arrow, like the rifle, in a true line be- 
neath the eve; in olden times there could have been no more aim 
than the rough-and-ready one of a boy who throws a stone at a 
mark, partly because it was desirable to shoot as quickly as pos- 
sible, and partly because in shooting at distances beyond 120 
yards it is impossible to get a point of aim actually on the object 
to be hit. It is to Horace Ford, the first man who scored a 
thousand in public on the National Round, that we are indebted 
for exploding the old theory that the proper mode of aiming was to 
draw to the ear. Every one knows that the sole advantage obtained 
by the latter style was that it allowed a longer pull; but when 
hard hitting ceased to be the one great end of shooting, the time 
came to solve the problem of aiming on some truer principle than 
that of drawing the arrow past the eye and on to the ear. Now 
that the road to good shooting has been made so smooth and 
straight by others, the work of the modern toxophilite is com- 
paratively easy; with health, patience, and perseverance, and a 
plentiful command of temper, he ought to ensure for himself > 
career of enjoyment and success. 


THE DISCOVERIES AT MYCENZ. 


fP\HOUGH it is now some months since Dr. Schliemann’s 

discoveries at Mycenz took place, and though the interest 
which they have excited has been very géneral, the European 
public has as yet only very vague and imperfect notions as to their 
real value and significance, and amidst the enthusiastic applause 
which has greeted the discoverer in this country, we still hear a 
strange expression of doubt and distrust. Many still go about asking, 
Are these Mycenzean antiquities really so very old? while some few 
still insinuate that they have no connexion with the heroic age at all 
—in short, that they are either Byzantine or modern. This doubt 
and distrust, however unmerited, has been partly caused by the 
unscientific and inadequate manner in which these discoveries have 
been made known to the archeological world by Dr. Schliemann, 
During the period of his operations he wrote several letters to the 
Times stating generally the nature of his discoveries; but no 
regular report of them, accompanied by photographs and plans, 
has, so far as we know, been as yet submitted to any learned 
Society, and the few persons who have been able to see these 
Mycenzean antiquities at Athens have seen them under conditions 
which made accurate description no easy task. Moreover, as no 
drawings of them have as yet been permitted, it has been very 
difficult to compare them with what we already in 
museums of kindred character; and the want of such methodical 
study and comparison has led more than one distinguished 
archzeologist to pronounce hasty and ill-considered opinions as to 
the value of the discoveries. It may therefore be of use to 
note what accounts of the Mycene antiquities, giving the re- 
sult of careful examination, not only of the objects themselves, 
but of the site of their discovery, have already appeared in print. 
Here Germany, as usual, was first in the field. In the fourth 
number of the Mittheilungen of the German Institute at Athens, 
published this year, is an excellent article by Mr. A. Milchhéfer 
on the excavations at Mycene. Very shortly after this appeared 
in the Academy of April 21 and 28 two articles by Mr. Percy 
Gardner, and in the Times of April 20 was a long letter on 
the same subject from a correspondent fresh from Mycene. 
When we compare the descriptions of these three writers, whe 
are all evidently archeological experts, we perceive that, though 
there are certain differences in their mode of viewing the Mycen 
antiquities, they agree in the main in their verdict, of which we 
offer the following summary :— 

1. These antiquities appear to be of a very remote epoch, cer- 
tainly before the first Olympiad ; how much earlier has yet to be 
ascertained. We have reason to believe that evidence will be 
— which will carry their date back beyond the time of 

omer. 

2. The art, throughout, is very rude, much ruder than we might 
have been led to suppose from the glowing descriptions written by 
Dr. Schliemann in the Times, in the first outburst of joy at his 
great discovery. 

3. There are traces of Asiatic influence in this Mycenzan art, 
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though this influence is slighter and more difficult to trace than 
in the subsequent stages of archaic Greek art. 

4. The great bulk of the objects found are probably of local 
origin, though some few are evidently imported. There are, for 
instance, two specimens of Egyptian porcelain and several vases in 
fine white alabaster, which may have been brought from Sidon 
through that Phoenician traffic of which such sure evidence is 
found both in Homer and Herodotus. 

5. With a few exceptions, the works in metal, whether gold cups 
and ornaments or bronze caldrons or weapons, a to have been 
executed without the aid of casting or soldering, by means of that 
primitive process which the Greeks called sphyrelaton, and by 
which plates of metal were beat out (repoussé) on a mould, and 
then united one to another by nails. We know that the most 
archaic bronze statues among the Greeks were made in this 
manner, and that casting statuary on a large scale did not come 
into use till a later period. 

6. The metallurgists of Mycenz were very imperfectly acquainted 
with the art of chasing and engraving reliefs. What was after- 
wards known to the Greeks as toreutic work was then quite in its 
infancy. Such attempts at chasing as we find are mere grafjte, 
and the intaglios of the gold rings and stones found by Dr. Schlie- 
mann are equally rude. 

7. As generally in early art, the attempts to represent figures in 
the round are very inferior to the reliefs; the ornaments, whether 
floral or geometrical, are far more correctly and vigorously designed 
than the representations of animal life, the lions and other animals 
better understood than the human figure. 


8. In the higher subjects represented there is a marked preference | 


for the two principal occupations of the heroic age, war and the 
chase ; but among the miscellaneous mass of ornaments occur here 
and there mythological figures and symbols, and also strange 
naturalistic emblems. Thus we find among the small personal 
ornaments, the sphinxes, hippokamps, and gryphons of later Greek 
art; a naked female figure with doves, who can hardly be any other 
than the Aphrodite whose worship the Phcenicians brought with 
them to the coasts of Hellas; a temple singularly lilie that 
on the later Greek coins of Cyprus; on one of the rings 
three female figures appear to be bringing offerings to a goddess 
seated in front of a tree from which an attendant behind her is 
gathering fruit. In contrast to these subjects, we find among the 
personal ornaments the constantly recurring types of a butterfly 
with spread wings, executed in low relief, with singular delicacy 
and fine observation of nature; another winged insect, probably 
meant for a bee; asort of grub, perhaps the chrysalis of a buttertly; 
and a cuttletish with long feelers. It is not probable that these 
natural objects were chosen as ornaments at haphazard. Like the 
scarabeeus which the Etruscans borrowed from the Egyptians; like 
the golden cigales which, as we know from Thucydides, the 
Athenians once wore on their heads in token that they had 
sprung from the Attic soil; like the bees which appear on the 
coins of Ephesus and on the statues of the Ephesian Artemis, 
these Mycenzean butterflies, cuttlefish, &c., probably had a special 
significance in connexion with the contemporary religion ; and it 
may be that in the myth of Psyche, as it appears in later Greek 
art, we have only a revival of a symbol already adopted in the 
earliest dawn of Hellenic civilization. 

g. So fur as the vast and miscellaneous mass of objects from the 
Mycenz tombs has been yet examined, no trace of writing, whether 
Pheenician or Greek, has been detected. Of course we except the 
single fragment of pottery, with an archaicGreek inscription, found 
in the upper soil, which from the form of the letters evidently 
must be attributed to a much later period than the objects found 
= the tombs themselves and in the lower strata which covered 
them. 

10. Very little glass was found in the tombs, and whut there 
‘was consisted chietly of beads, such as might have been imported 
from Egypt or Sidon. The variegated glass bottles which occur 
in such abundance in the tombs of Camirus at Rhodes, and which 
are associated with remains of the archaic period in that later stage 
which we call for convenience the Greco-Phcenician, were alto- 
gether wanting. 

11. On comparing the Mycenzean antiquities with the incidental 
notices of art and metallurgy which we find scattered through 
the Iliad and Odyssey, many interesting resemblances and coinci- 
dences both of subject and treatment suggest themselves. In this 
respect the difference between the Mycen antiquities and those 
from Hissarlik is very marked. In spite of much ingenious argu- 
ment which has been employed to establish relations between art 
as described by Homer and the barbarous products of the Troad 
found at Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemann, we are of opinion that no 
real affinity exists between the two, and that the art described by 
Homer is on recollections of what the poet actually saw in 
the royal treasuries, and perhaps the temples, of a more civilized 
time. Nay, we would go one step further, and assert that Homer 
must, betore he composed his description of the shield of 
Achilles, have seen much finer works in metal than Dr. 
Schliemann has disinterred at Mycenz. The art of the Homeric 

we believe to have been more like the wonderful treasure of 
gold objects recently discovered at Palestrina, and those gorgeous 
objects from the Regulini Galassi tomb at Vulci, which form the 
principal attraction in the Etruscan Museum at the Vatican. 

Much remains to be done before we can appreciate the full value 
of Dr. Schliemann’s marvellous discovery at manner The pottery, 
of which he collected many fragments from his diggings Foth on 


the Acropolis and in the Treasuries, will have to be studied in its 
relations to the earliest pottery of Rhodes, Santorin, Melos, 
Athens, Cyprus, and Etruria; and it must be further compared 
with the fragments of pottery from the tumuli near Sardis, 
from Assyria, from Palestine, and from Pheenicia, which have been 
already gathered into museums. Nor must we forget, as part of 
the same inquiry, the further exploration of that most curious site 
near Smyrna which Tenier describes in his Asia Minor as the 
Tantalais, and which is believed to have a close connexion with 
that Pelopid dynasty which, according to legend, was afterwards 
transplanted to Mycene. The work of further exploration in 
Greece and Turkey, and of study and comparison of the 
Mycenwan antiquities with what we already have, and what 
we may some day acquire, will occupy much time, and can 
only be accomplished by a number of young, well-trained 
archeologists such as Germany and France are constantly sending 
out to the East on special mission. The students of both those 
countries have the great advantage of a home, a library, and an 
organization for scientific purposes, at Athens; and the researches 
of the Athenian Ecole Frangaise and of the newly-established 
German Institute there are contributing greatly to the progress of 
archeology in Europe. May we not venture to ask whether it 
would not be possible to devote some small endowment to the 
equipment of students to follow in the track of Chandler, Leake, 
Gell, Cockerell, and other explorers of a bygone generation, whose 

rsevering labours are better appreciated abroad than they are 
oe ? We have indeed, as a nation, had our share in laying the 
foundations of classical archzeology, and may be said to have con- 
tributed more than one corner-stone; but how much of this work 
is due to the aid of either Oxford or Cambridge? Where are 
the travelling Fellows who might at this very time be at work, 
as the French are, at Delos, or as the Germans at Olympia? 
Where are the professors of archzology to train such students, 
and the museums which in Germany are to be found in every 
University as an essential part of academic teaching ? 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Ser present time must be one of grave discomfort to the 
Liberal party. Patent as it is to all the world that there is 
hardly a single question on which more than two of its recog- 
nized leaders think alike, yet there seem to be deeper depths of 
despair which it may look forward to reaching in the future. 
To men who believe that the masses require leaders, and that 
it is essential that those leaders should possess strength of 
purpose and the courage of opinions formed cutside the haze and 
clamour of popular excitement, the situation is miserable. When 
every fanatic finds an ex-Cabinet Minister ready to pat him on 
the back and to speak kindly of his crotchets, men of sense may 
well wish for a complete set of new pieces on the political board. 
To do justice to the Conservatives, whether the fact be due to the 
virtue of organizations or of individuals, there has been much less 
deference paid by them to the hectoring of cliques and the bully- 
ing of associations. There are no views now too absurd to 

without support, or without the means of thrusting themselves 
before the public and obtaining a pledge from a political candidate. 
If tive fools hold that the moon is habitable, and can be advan- 
tageously colonized, owing to the value of the volcanic deposits, 
and that the Government should be pressed to supply the means, 
the five fools have a career before them. A room is hired, a 
secretary obtained, an association formed, and, after a refusal 
on the part of the Government to provide the necessary funds, 
a letter is written to Mr. Gladstone to know what line 
he will take with regard to the matter at the ensuing 
elections. By return of post the five fools get their answer. 
Mr. Gladstone regrets the action of the Government. He always 
considered the question of the colonization of the moon an open 
one, and remembers crying in connexion with it inchildhood. He 
wouid suggest to the Association the duty of ascertaining the 
fierceness of the dog in the moon, which might impede their pro- 
gress. He will, however, fully detail his views in the Contem- 
porary; meantime he heartily concurs with the memorialists, 
and trusts that the next election will enable him to support 
them actively. Then the letter is published in the local 
papers—a sorrowful spectacle for those who have no wish to 
see genius stultified. It is sad that Mr. Gladstone did not 
live before the invention of printing, when eccentricity was neces- 
sarily confined within narrower limits. We can fancy the 
injured fairy who was not invited to his christening ex- 
claiming, “ You shall spend half your time in writi 

letters which all your friends shall rue. A worse for- 
tune still shall attend you, and conspire towards your ruin. 
In your lifetime the se system shall be fully established, 
and all the wild ideas that teem from your brain shall be sent and 
read by everybody for a single halfpenny.” What additional woe 
might not Achilles have caused had he been in the habit of writing 
upon all subjects on post-cards, instead of putting Thersites’s cir- 
culars in the fire! Most men are aghast at the aberrations of Mr. 
Gladstone’s public conduct. From a political point of view what 
is to be said about a man who dallies with spiritualism, and con- 
siders the expediency of vaccination an open question ? Ifhe were a 
second Petruchio gesticulating on the high road to a second Kathe- 
rine, the world would be amused at the domestic scene, and would 
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treat his paradoxes with indifference ; but when they appear to be 
seriously uttered, and calculated to mislead the ignorant and the 
rash, it is time that every influence should be set at work to nullify 
them. What can be the position of a party when, each day 
that it takes up a newspaper, it fears to see the enunciation 
of some wild piece of folly upon the part of its ex-leader ? 
Conservatives are sometimes credited with the desire to unpick 
the legislative webs of their predecessors; but what might 
not Mr. Gladstone abrogate in a moment of conscientious vacil- 
lation? What evidence would suffice for him ? what laws would 
avail ? what could science do to stop his hand ? 


Shall I weep if a Poland fall, shall I shriek if a Hungary fail ? 
Or an infant civilization be ruled with rod and with knout ? 
I have not made the world, and He that made it will guide. 


Mr. Gladstone certainly did not make the world, but he is evidently 
determined to guide it. The prominent position he has lately taken 
is not in the least due to the wishes of any one but himself. It is 
in no obedience to the cries of a nation that he has interrupted the 
course of politics, and endangered the existence of even a nominal 

. Because at the present moment the moderate Liberals are 
not in strong antagonism towards the Government, it does not 
follow that they do not adequately fulfil the functions of an Oppo- 
sition. There may be times when the interests of the country at 
large are of greater importance than a mere party success. Any very 
strong feeling in the constituencies on the subject of foreign 

litics might excuse, if not justify, special interference. Nothing, 
owever, during the last six months has shown the existence of 
such a feeling. The southern division of Shropshire, on the death 
of one of its members, fell uncontested into the hands of a respect- 
able Conservative squire, though in 1865 the division had returned 
one Liberal, and in 1868 had been closely fought. Of the more recent 
lesson learnt from Salford it is needless to speak. There never was 
a time when it was more necessary than it is at present to hide the 
many differences of opinion which exist among the heterogeneous 
elements out of which what is called the Liberal party is composed. 
There is hardly a question on which moderate Liberals differ from 
either Sir Stafford Northcote or Lord Carnarvon. The disesta- 
blishment of the Church, the extension of the jranchise, inter- 
ference with the rights of landlords, are looked upon by the 
- majority of Mr. Gladstone’s former colleagues with dis- 
avour. They have not attacked the foreign policy of the 
Government, und they disapproved of Mr. Gladstone's autumn 
manceuvres. There is scarcely any measure desired by them 
which the Conservatives would not be delighted to pass, and 
probably in their anxiety to originate they would make more 
concessions to the spirit of reform than would content 
their opponents. Fortunately for the Liberals they have 
the Burials Bill as a cheval de bataille; but no one 
can say at what moment their hopes of raising the country upon 
this grievance might be taken away from them. The formation of 
County Boards is the last step that might have been anticipated 
from a Conservative Ministry, and if legislation proceeds after this 
hion, an appeal ad misericordiam will be fittest for Liberals, 
who will not be able to suggest in their addresses any more valid 
reason for their success than that it is their turn. We should 
like to see the address of some old Whig issued just now. What 
would he promise? Were he to record his convictions in sober 
truth they would run much after this fashion:—“I have really 
nothing to say against the Conservatives except that they are in 
office, cannot let things alone, and are in too great a hurry to 
accept the suggestions of irresponsible persons. As for the Church, 
it suits me very well asit is, so I shall only say that the question is 
one which is not ripe for consideration. I should deprecate extremely 
any change in the land laws in England, where the despotism of 
the owner is usually exercised to the great advantage of his 
tenantry, and shall leave that topic out altogether. As to the 
devolution of real estate in cases of intestacy, I don’t mind an 
alteration, as it will have no practical effect. Lord Derby has 
vacillated in his management of the Foreign Office, but, thank 
goodness, Mr. Gladstone has had nothing to do with it during the 
past year. I do not see any social benefit to be gained by the 
extension of the county franchise; but my ancestors have fought 
the county for a century and burdened the estate with a sad 
number of mortgages, and I suppose I must go with the party. 
Indeed, my family has always held pronounced views, and 
if Mr. Gladstone would confine his operations to Ireland, 
there is no progress I am not capable of a and 
no experiment I should object to seeing tested. If the liquor 
trade were diminished, the country would be immeasurably 
happier. I have put down nearly all the public-houses on my 
estate, and proportionately reduced my rents. My agent, however, 
tells me that in consequence I shall not have a vote in the neigh- 
bourhood, and recommends me not to mention the subject. De- 
cidedly I must contine myself to general expressions of interest in 
the country.” Thecondition of mind represented by these opinions 
is not a restless one, and Mr. Gladstone is not the exponent of it. 
If anything could teach the Liberal party a lesson, recent ex- 
perience might make them wiser. It may be feared, however, that 
the discord is now too great to enable any order to be kept, and 
that every question, as it comes uppermost, will disclose fresh 
divergences of opinion. 


THE STEAM TRAMWAYS DELUSION. 


\ \ TE recently gave a summary of the Report of the Committee 
on the use of mechanical power on tramways, and this has 
now been followed by the evidence on which the Report is based, 
and by a Bill introduced in hot haste by the President of the 
Board of Trade to carry out the recommendations of the Committee, 
and allow free scope for all sorts of wild and, as is admitted on 
official authority, at present dangerous experiments. The chief 
point in the Committee's Report was the cry of humanity. The 
managers of horse tramways have given evidence of the shocking 
way in which they kill off their horses by disgraceful overwork ; 
and the only remedy the Committee can think of is that “common 
humanity loudly demands some other motive-power than that of 
horses.” We cannot answer for common humanity ; but common 
sense would probably say that the natural and proper way of 
punishing such conduct would be to prosecute the persons 
who are responsible for it under the Cruelty to Animals Acts. 
The Committee state that, “without pledging themselves as to 
what regulations or what legislative measures may be required at 
a future and perhaps at an early date,” they “are of opinion that 
the use of mechanical power on tramways should generally be per- 
mitted, and recommend that any Provisional Order or Private 
Bill granting the necessary powers should contain clauses” layin 
down certain conditions as necessary for public security. The Board 
of Trade, adopting this view, has taken the responsibility, evidently 
without adequate reflection, “to authorize the experimental use 
of mechanical power on tramways,” by a Bill the chief clause of 
which provides that “the Board of Trade may, by a licence con- 
taining such restrictions, conditions, and regulations as they may 
think fit, authorize for a limited period not exceeding one year, 
and as an experiment only, the use of any specified mechanical 
power, either in addition to, or in substitution for, animal power, 


| for moving carriages on any tramway in Great Britain; and any 


such mechanical power may be used accordingly.” It is there- 
fore highly important that the exact nature of this singular _ 
posal should be examined and the evidence in favour of it duly 
weighed. 

The first witness was Mr. Farrer, the Permanent Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, who gave an explanation of the present state 
of the law as to tramways as faras he was acquainted with it. 
When tramways were first introduced in this country the sanction 
of Parliament had to be obtained by means of a private Bill; but 
in 1870 power was conferred on the Board of Trade for facilitating 
the making of tramways by means of Provisional Orders issued by 
that department, while the option was left to the promoters to. 
proceed by private legislation. From the passing of this Act down 
to the 30th of June last, tramways have been authorized in 44 
places, two and a quarter millions of money spent on them, and 
about 161 miles of lines opened. Altogether 317 miles have 
been authorized, including those in existence before the new 
law was passed, A year or two back there was a good deal of 
opposition to the extension of tramways in the metropolitan 
district, and the whole of the Bills and Orders were suspended 
for the Session, the result being that since then tramways have 
not been allowed in the centre or West-end of London; but, 
with that exception, they have gone on very much as proposed. 
On the whole, the Act has, in Mr. Farrer’s opinion, worked well; 
but he mentions certain tramways “ which,” he thinks, “afford a 
subject of special interest.” One of these is the Wantage Tram~ 
way, for which, with horse-power, a Provisional Order was granted 
in 1874. In 1876 an application was made for leave to use steam 
or other mechanical power in addition to horse-power, and there 
was no opposition. The Board of Trade sent down Major-General 
Hutchinson to inspect the line, and he reported that he did 
“not see that the tramway would become other than a railway, 
and thus a source of danger to the public using the highway, as 
well to those using the tramway, considering the unlocked facing- 
points which occur at the turn-outs.” It was thought, however, 
that these defects might be amended, and eventually the Board 
made an Order. The Order, as first sent to the Board, 
contained a provision repealing the Locomotive Act as re- 
gards this Tramway; but the Board, with a modesty which 
would perhaps have hardly been expected from that department, 
“thought,” as Mr. Farrer puts it, “that it scarcely rested with 
them, by Provisional Order, to repeal a general Act of Parliament.” 
They were, however, advised that they could, under the Tramways 
Act, make a Special Order authorizing steam upon this tramway, 
without infringing the provisions of the Locomotives Act ; which 
would seem to be much the same thing as repealing the Act for the 
special benefit of the applicants. Mr. Farrer, however, is candid 
enough to confess that he thinks “this opinion is open to ques- 
tion,” and that it would be well in any new legislation to define 
the powers of the department, which, as the rest of the evidence 
confirms, is certainly necessary, for the officials of the Board of 
Trade seem to be setting themselves up in an insidious way as a 
second Legislature. In the present year there are eight Bills askin 
for the use of steam-power, and eight applications for Provision 
Orders to the same effect. Mr. Farrer on this point expressed a 
belief that, “if the steam traction upon tramways succeeds, we 
shall very soon have applications for the use of steam upon roads 
without rails.” He also remaris that “ of course the subject is a 
new one, and the experience of the Board of Trade is very small 
in the matter ”—this is painfully evident throughout the evidence 
—‘ and it is very probable that other things may turn out to be 
necessary.” Indeed, Mr. Farrer even goes so far as to predict that 
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“it isa very likely thing that Railway Companies will promote 
these themselves, with a them feeders to 
their lines.” 

Mr. Farrer confined himself to the law, and did not profess to 
have any practical acquaintance with the mechanical aspects of 
the subject. These it was left for Major-General Hutchinson, 
one of the Railway Inspectors, to expound. He described various 
experimental steam and other tramways which he had seen. In 
one at Govan, on the Clyde, the motive-power was compressed air, 
and there was no noise, smoke, steam, or any fire visible; the 

ed was from eight to ten miles an hour. The chief objection to 
this system is that the receiver under the car can only be stored 
with an amount of air which would be apt to get exhausted in the 
middle of the journey, and then the machine would stick fast. 
As tothe Grantham steam-car, the experiment reported on was up 
to a certain point successful, but something got wrong, and it had 
to be stopped ; and it was observed that at both ends of the car 
there were handles for shutting off and applying steam, 
which were “ much in the way of people getting in and out of the 
car.” The boiler was vertical, and carried in the centre of the 
car, with steam cylinders underneath; and there was “nothing 
particularly objectionable” with regard to steam, smoke, and 
noise; but it was admitted that, as the passengers sat round the 
inclosure in which the boiler was, and over the cylinders, they 
would be exposed to serious danger if an explosion took place ; 
though, as the Inspector remarked, this danger would be only 
slightly less if the engine were apart from the car. Then there was 
Merryweather’s traction-engine, in which the passengers are 
separate from the machinery, but hauling power is to a certain 


-extent lost, though this may be partially overcome by the applica- 


tion of special means on heavy inclines. Hughes’s tram-car 
has also two divisions, and at the time of the experiment 
witnessed by the Inspector seemed to be satisfactory as to 
smoke and steam. But when he was asked “how far modern in- 
ventions approached the rules laid down for the safety and 
convenience of the public?” his reply was that none actually 
did so, but that “there were engines now in course of con- 
struction which would comply with the requirements 0 
by the Board of Trade.” This of course remains to seen, 
no perfect example having yet been exhibited, so far as 
this witness knows. He also paid a visit to Paris last June to study 
the tramways there, but the rules as to their management had not 
then been completed, and they were not open for public traffic; 
but in an experimental way they worked, he thought, pretty well, 
though they were apparently not up to the Board of Trade ideal. 
Asto horses being frightened, he observed in Paris that cavalry troop- 
horses, as a rule, took no notice of the engine, but the non-com- 
tmissioned officers’ horses were more restive, and the officers’ horses 
most of all; so that “it seemed that, as the mettle of the horse 
improved, so its dislike to the steam-car increased”; and he did 
not think this would ever wear off in such animals. [He did not 
attribute the terror of horses at a steam-car to either the smell or 
the sight of fire, but to the unusual style of locomotion, so that, 
under all circumstances, so far as his experience went, strange 
horses were more or less restive at meeting such vehicles. ‘“ Every 
horse that had a kick in him would give a kick.” It seems that 
some wiseacre has suggested that something in the shape of a horse 
should be placed in front of the car; but, like most of the ‘“all- 
important features” of this grand t-future scheme, it does 
not seem to have been satisfactorily worked out. The Inspector 
also points out the dangers to which tram-cars as at present con- 
structed are exposed. “ The all-important point” is that the control 
of speed, whatever the motive-power, should, after it reached a 
certain velocity, be out of the control of the driver and automatically 
checked by some self-acting arrangement which, it seems, has yet 
to be invented. Thus every steam and mechanical car should be 
able to stop itself, even if the driver were asleep, when running 
downhill or exceeding the proper speed; and should also have a 
speed indicator attached to it by which the driver might know 
how fast he was going, and which should serve as a record of 

; but these also are apparently not yet provided in a practi- 
cable form, though they exist in the sanguine imagination of many 
inventors, and even of this Inspector. It should also be noted 
that the cases in which he saw these so-called successful experi- 
ments were either roads which were very wide, like the new broad 
boulevards of Paris, or where there was “no large amount of 
traffic in the that use of steam 
carriages upon s where there are a good many horse carriages 
passing wea be, he would not say “absolutely dangerous,” “but 
would “require great care upon the part both of the tram-drivers 
and coach-men,” which is a very mild way of putting it; and that, 
under any circumstances, tramways spoiled carriages by wrenching 
the wheels, and “in introducing steam into crowded thoroughfares 
you ran the risk of frightening horses, and the more crowded the 
thoroughfare is the more danger there is.” 

The bulk of the evidence taken by the Committee was almost 
exclusively given by persons commercially interested in the in- 
vention, manufacture, or management of tramways—including one 
inventor, who seems to take almost all the elements of nature under 
his kindly patronage, and has “ got out several schemes for working 
with compressed air, gas, and ammonia,” and another, who, 
though not unfavourableto theuseof mechanical power, hasadecided 
opinion that it is premature, as he has a superior invention for 
working horse-cars. It is needless perhaps to say that, with the 
exception of the last, all these gentlemen are thoroughly convinced 
that the problem of mechanical working in one way or another 


has been triumphantly solved, and that the country ought to be 
at once handed over to their tender mercies. But when we examine 
this evidence it is rather weak in some points. Thus Mr. Hopkins 
admits that, if a system of steam-power which shall satisfy all the 
reasonable requirements of the Legislature is “ not actually already 
invented at this moment,” it “is so nearly accomplished that you 
may consider it accomplished.” It is not a new experience to hear 
of an inventor who, having all but found the philosopher's stone, 
or how to make gold or diamonds of cinders, believes that “it is 
so nearly accomplished that you may consider it accomplished.” 
This witness on being asked whether in his inquiries as to steam-cars 


he had not omitted the material point as to cost of worling, said 
that he did inquire on that point, but did not obtain any informa- 
tion. He also confessed, in answer to a question whether he would, 
as an engineer, recommend the Companies for whom he was engi- 
neer to adopt a scheme as to the financial results of which he 
was perfectly ignorant, he replied, “Certainly not”; yet practically 
he gives his support to such speculations. Then he is asked :— 
| “Ts there any engine complying with these requirements running 
at this moment, so that one might go and see it ?” and his answer 
is,“ I think not.” This witness of course holds that his own 
engine is a complete success in fulfilling the essential conditions of 
a steam-car; but as to the indicator and recorder, on which 
General Hutchinson insists so strongly, these are “ not yet accom- 
plished.” One or two non-official and independent witnesses were 
also examined, such as Mr. A, F. Stanley, M.P., who, among other 
things, gave evidence as to the “ very injurious etlect upon the 
roads of traction-engines,” and Mr. Gregory, M.P., spoke to the 
great inconvenience and even danger which were caused to other 
passengers by the existing steam tramways in Kent, and said he 
had known cases of people having to turn their carriages into fields 
till the locomotives went by. 
We have gone rather into detail in regard to these minutes of 
evidence, because they are documents which are little read, most 
eople being content with the Committee's vague Report; and also 
cause it is of great importance that the value and point of the 
evidence should be clearly understood on account of the empty and 
delusive talk on the subject which is kept up by persons who think 
that they are all going to make large fortunes by turn- 
| ing the roads and streets ef the country into railways. What, 
then, does the evidence come to? Mr. Farrer does not pretend 
to know anything about the subject in its mechanical aspects ; 
and General Hutchinson has only made a very slight and super- 
ficial investigation, has never seen anything not purely experi- 
mental, and, in fact, knows so little that he cannot say whether 
the use of traction-engines for drawing carts on the common 
roads is excessively destructive to highways; and, when asked to 
explain some wonderful apparatus which he praised, said he should 
“ not like to undertake to describe it, as he probably should not 
make himself intelligible.” On the other hand, the general 
evidence, even of the promoters of the movement, shows that the 
contrivances which are relied upon as securities for public safety 
are still in a crude and visionary stage, and that the liberty which 
the Government Bill would allow would subject the community 
to a very alarming and perilous course of experiments. There 
is one part of the evidence which deserves notice as an answer 
to the plea that the law is to be worked at the discretion of 
the Board of Trade. There are few departments in which so 
little discretion has been shown as in the present administra- 
tion of this oflice, in regard to ships and everything else; and 
Mr. Wyatt, a Parliamentary Agent, shows how untit they are 
to be trusted with legislative functions. It is indeed well known 
that there is not that searching inquiry into the compliance with 
the Parliamentary Standing Orders in the case of a Board of 
Trade Provisional Order which there is in the case of a Private Bill, 
nor is the inquiry made by equally competent persons. Moreover, 
in the former case it is a mere hole and corner affair, and the 
romoters of a scheme have ample opportunity of concealing 
important facts. On the whole, then, this hasty attempt to give 
legislative sanction to wild and fantastic experiments on a subject 
| of such immense interest to the community, in the bare hope that 
‘some day they may come all right, is a very hazardous and 
| unjustifiable proceeding, especially at a time when the existing 
tramways and road-engines are doing a great deal of mischief, and 
when the natural increase of population is leading to grave diffi- 
culties in regard to wear and tear of roads, and the movement of 
traffic in crowded thoroughfares. 


THE CHAPTER OF ST. KATHARINE’S HOSPITAL. 


HE Queen has been graciously pleased to reply, through Sir 
T Thomas Biddulph, to a on St. 
, Katharine’s Hospital, signed by about two hundred clergymen and 
| churchwardens ot parishes in the East-end of London. After 
| Teciting the prayer of the memorialists to which we referred 
in a former article, Sir Thomas Biddulph conveys to Mr. 
Lowder, of St. Peter's Vicarage, London Docks, the message 
of Her Majesty “ that, as the memorialists are aware, a Commis- 

sion was appointed in 1869 to inquire into and submit to the 
Queen a scheme for the regulation of the institution. Following 
the precedents established in 1698 and 1829, the Queen has now — 
called on the Lord Chancellor to irame rules for the future ad- 
ministration of the Hospital.” 
It is easy, whenever exactly the right thing has been said or done 
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ina hay angen and simple manner, to be wise after the event, and 
to say that no other course could possibly have been taken under the 
circumstances. But in this case, fortunately, the wrong thing had 
been done or said in considerable variety and in much round- 
aboutness of manner, before a happy inspiration led the East-end 
residents to ask the Queen herself to listen to their representa- 
tions. In very few words, the Royal Patroness of St, Katharine’s 
Hospital has assured the memorialists both of her knowledge of 
the laws of the foundation and of her intention to act upon them. 
It was necessary perhaps, at least it was kindly and courteous, 
that the Queen should refer to the Royal Commission appointed in 
1869, and to the “scheme for the regulation of the institution” 
which that Commission “ was appointed to submit.” To the 
scheme which that Commission did actually submit the kindness 
of Her Majesty makes no reference at all. “Cetera desunt,” as 
the editors of old MSS. say. Between the first and second 
sentences of the Royal reply an interval of several years is sup- 
to elapse. But it is within our province as critics to notice 
that the Royal Commissioners who reported in 1871 “ suggested, 
21stly, that a private Act of Parliament be obtained to give effect 
to several parts of, this our Report”; whereas “the Queen,” 
having evidently taken more pains to look into the history and law 
of the matter than Her Commissioners thought worth their 
trouble, and “following the precedents” thus established, “ has 
now called on the Lord Chancellor to frame rules for the future 
administration of the Hospital.” The view of the Royal Commis- 
sioners was bounded by the modern horizon of the “ private Act of 
Parliament.” The Queen, with wider insight into and care for an 
historic past, recognizes the charters of Queen Eleanor, of 
Henry VI., and of Elizabeth, “ reservantes nobis, et Reginis 
Angliz nobis succedentibus, plenam et liberam potestatem . . . 
mutandi articulos quoscunque in presenti charta contentos, ad 
meliorationem hospitalis predicti, secundum quod nobis et 
Reginis Anglie nobis succedentibus previd ratione vide- 
bitur expedire.” This provision of Eleanor’s charter Her 
Majesty, following later precedent, interprets by the clauses in 
the subsequent charters which exempt the foundation “ from all 
jurisdiction, secular and ecclesiastical, other than that of our Chan- 
cellor of England or Keeper of the Great Seal of England for the 
time being, or of the Master or Warden of the said Hospital,” &c. 
It would have been possible for Her Majesty to trace the history of 
recedent to much earlier days. Yet perhaps the somewhat high- 
ded dealing of Queen Eleanor with the previous foundation of 
Queen Matilda would hardly serve as an example to follow. 
“ Finis coronat opus” is justification sufficient tor the age of 
Henry III. The Crown and the Bishops had a severe contest in 
hand against the Pope and the Austin Friars, and if Eleanor had 
been guided by strict modern rules of law, there would probably 
have been no Hospital of St. Katharine now existing for the Lord 
Chancellor's regulation, as the foundation would have disappeared 
in the dissolution of the great Priory of Aldgate, from whose 
“ custody,” as we learn from the lamentations of the Priory 
chroniclers, it was wrested more or less legally by the Queen. 

Of the “ precedent” established in 1829 there is not much to 
say 5 but it is only fair to the Chapter of half a century since to 

nowledge that its Master and members did their utmost to 
resist, and if possible to prevent, their uprooting from the East- 
end of London. They petitioned to be left in peace in their 
ancient home; they illuminated, with such lights as were possible 
in 1824, when for the time they were left in peace; but the “ private 
Act of Parliament” of 1825 was too strong for them, and they were 
turned out to seek lodgings where they might find them, as in the 
Regent's Park in 1829 they did. But the precedent of 1698 is of 
much higher importance and much greater present interest. 
The unpublished records of the Chapter of St. Katharine’s contain 
avery graphic picture of the details of Lord Somers’s Visitation, 
which gives life to the dry narration of his “ ordinances ” as recorded 
by Duzarel in his appendix, p. 121, and copied by the Charity 

ommissioners of 1866; and which, it may be hoped, may be 
—_—- in full when the present Lord Chancellor has submitted 

i report and “ordinances” to the Queen. The result of this 
visitation of Lord Somers was a very sweeping reform in the 
management of the foundation. ° The Master, Sir James Butler, 
was removed for non-appearance and for various other offences, 
including “the using of the common seal for corruptly disposing 
of the place of a Brother and Sister”; from which it is evident 
that up to that date the nomination of the Brothers and Sisters 
had not reverted to the Royal Patroness, although the clerical 
qualification of the Brothers had been restored after the appoint- 
ment of a new Master in 1681. Lord Somers also suspended Dr. 
Lake, one of the Brothers, for six months for non-residence and 
non-performance of the duties of his office; and he laid down 
strict and minute regulations for the maintenance of divine 
service, the residence of the clerical members of the Chapter, and 
the general management of the Hospital and its revenues. 

It is, however, at this point that there first appears a distinction 
between the position of the Brothers and that of the Sisters in 
this venerable Chapter, which is preserved to the present time, and 
which is without any authority whatever in the ancient history of 
the foundation. At the time of Lord Somers’s Visitation in 
1698 the stipend of the Brothers was for each 8/. annually. This 
is exactly the amount of the stipend of each Sister in the return 
of the expenses of the Hospital made to Queen Elizabeth. 

is no evidence, of course, as to the payment of 
the Brothers previously to the Dissolution in 1545, because 
@ common table was kept in the Hall for the members 


of the College who lived with the Master, while the Sisters had 
their separate provision, as in the ordinances of Queen Philippa. 
But the will of John de Hermesthorp, who was Master of the 
Hospital when it was visited by the Lord Chancellor in the reign 
of Richard II. (1380), and who died in 1412, shows an exact 
equality in the position of the Brothers and Sisters respectively. 
He bequeaths to each Brother and Sister alike 13s. 4d., while to 
the three “secularibus capellanis,” or Chantry Priests of the 
church of St. Katharine, he leaves 6s. 8d. each, and to each of 
the ten Beadswomen 3s. 4d. In like manner, in his bequests for 
the day of his funeral, he leaves to each Brother and Sister of the 
Hospital 3s. 4d., while “ cuilibet capellano,” “cuilibet mulierum 
paupercularum et cuilibet clericorum chori,” he gives 1s. 8d., 
thus exhibiting the social and ecclesiastical equality of the 
Brothers and Sisters, and their superiority to the other male and 
female members of the foundation. When Wilson was com- 
pelled to reinstate the three Brothers to complete the Chapter ac- 
cording to the charter, as there is sufficient evidence to show that 
he did, the equal position of the Brothers and Sisters was re- 
tained, the Brothers being clearly laymen; and the will of Sir 
Julius Cyesar, Master of the Hospital, who died in 1639, 
witnesses to this equality. In this will, dated 27th February, 
1635-6, he bequeaths “to the three Brethren and the three 
Sisters of the Hospitall of Saint Catherine neare the Tower of 
London, to each of them three pounds in ready money,” and “to 
each of the tenn Beadswomen or Almeswomen of that Hospitall 
forty shillings sterling.” During five centuries and a half, there- 
fore, from the first foundation of this Hospital, the Brothers and 
Sisters of the Chapter were held in equal honour, and were 
of the same rank; and this as much in the days which suc- 
ceeded the dissolution of religious houses as in the ages when 
female members of ecclesiastical communities were familiar to 
English experience. Not till Lord Somers’s Visitation in 1698 was 
any distinction made between the emoluments of the Brothers and 
Sisters of this Chapter. By his ordinances the stipends of the 
Brothers were first to be increased from 8/. to 40l., and afterwards 
those of the Sisters to 20/. each, although still the position of the 
Sisters in Chapter was to be equal with that of the Brothers, and 
the portion of the fines on renewal of leases which was assigned to 
the Chapter, exclusive of the Master, was to be divided between 
the Brothers and Sisters—‘‘share and share alike, for the more 
comfortable subsistence and better encouragement in performing 
their respective duties.” By Lord Lyndhurst’s orders, in 1829, 
the disproportion between the emoluments of the Brothers and 
Sisters was to some extent reduced, as the stipends of the former 
were raised to 300/., while those of the latter were fixed at 200. ; 
but at the same time certain compensations for the loss of clerical 
fees in the late collegiate church increased the incomes of the 
Brothers, while those of the Sisters remained still at the singularly 
poor and inadequate amount, even with the addition of a house of 
residence for each, at which Lord Lyndhurst’s orders fixed them. 
The share of fines, or the sum due as compensation for loss of fines 
while the leases are being left to run out, must of course be added 
in the case of Brothers and Sisters equally. We have in former 
articles on this subject expressed our earnest hope that in any 
scheme for the future administration of St. Katharine’s Hospital 
the position of the Ladies of the Chapter may be main- 
tained in, or rather advanced to, the full honour and 
dignity which belongs to it, and from which Lord Somers, 
we fear, is responsible for in some measure displacing it. 
The British Protestant public, no doubt, is unaccustomed to the 
idea of ladies holding any ecclesiastical position or rank. But 
here most happily is an undoubted instance of such a position, 
whatever the ignorance of the British Protestant public hitherto 
may have been. This ignorance, it may be hoped, will in due 
time be dispelled and enlightened ; and meanwhile, as the Royal 
patronage in regard to this portion of the Chapter cannot be exer- 
cised more wisely than it has been, the only point which we 
would venture to submit to the consideration of the Lord Chan- 
cellor is that the Ladies of the Chapter ought to be restored, in 
their proportion of emolument from the foundation, to theix 
original equality with the Brothers. 

The Brothers of St. Katharine’s are by law already—if the mys- 
terious labyrinth of legislation constructed by Church Building 
and Church Reforming Acts of Parliament admits of being 
threaded by any definite system of interpretation at all—Canons, 
and are entitled to be so described. On this point the Chapters 
Act (3 & 4 Vict. c. 113) is clear in its opening section. “ All the 
members of Chapter except the Dean, in every cathedral and col- 
legiate church in England, shall be styled Canons.” That St, 
Katharine’s is a collegiate church is undisputed; but it is worth 
while to show that the fact is not merely indisputable in theory, 
but admitted in practice, in order to place in a stronger light the 
mistake, to which we have previously adverted, of representing this 
foundation as a charity. Neither Lord Somers nor Lord Lynd- 
hurst knew anything of any Pluralities Act. That piece of legislation 
was imagined, on its first appearance, to be very dangerous to the 
dignity of the Church of England. It hasin experience proved of great 
advantage in promoting the Church’s welfare and efficiency, 
chiefly by abolishing the abuses and mischiefs of non-residence, 
But it was essential that provision should be made under this Act 
of 1838 (1 & 2 Vict. c. 106) for the temporary non-residence of 
beneficed clergymen in certain specified cases; and among these is 
exempted, by section 39, “ any spiritual person being prebendary, 
canon . . . or minor canon in any cathedral or collegiate church” 
when he is “required to reside and perform the duties of suek 
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office by the charter or statutes of such cathedral or collegiate 
church.” The three Brothers of St. Katharine’s Hospital are all 
beneficed clergymen, and have all been admitted to their benefices, 
or to their membership in Chapter, or to both, since the passing of 
the Pluralities Act, and thus come under its provisions. 
Brother is required under the statutes of St. Katharine’s “ to 
reside and perform the duties of his office” for four months in 
every year; while three months’ absence is the extreme limit 
allowed under the Pluralities Act to a non-exempted incumbent. 
The case of the Brothers or Canons of St. Katharine’s is obviously 
not covered by any of the long list of exemptions contained in the 
revious or 38th section of the Act; and it is therefore clear that 
it is as canons of a collegiate church that these three gentlemen 
receive, and rightly receive, their dispensation or exemption as to 
the full term of residence required by the Act in  ordi- 
nary cases from the Archbishop of York and the Bishops 
of Peterborough and Winchester respectively. It is of 
course by mere ignorance or inadvertence that local news- 
papers in the East of London or elsewhere have been in the habit 
of describing these clergymen and the ladies of the Chapter as 
recipients of a “charity”; but there is no excuse for such 
ignorance and inadvertence in official quarters ; and we trust that 
the Lord Chancellor will effectually put a stop to the use, in 
public documents, of a phraseology which can only be exonerated 
on the ground of absolute ignorance from the charge of something 
very like intentional discourtesy. 

Very mistaken reports are current as to the available income of 
St. Katharine’s Hospital. It does not now exceed 7,000/. annu- 
ally, even when the rental of the Master’s Lodge in the Regent's 
Park is taken into the account. The residences assigned to the 
remaining six members of the Chapter are but reasonable 
additions to their moderate, and in the case of the Sisters 
their inadequate, incomes. An increase of about 8,000/. in 
yearly revenue will gradually accrue by the falling in of 
eases within the next thirty years; but only a small portion of 
this increase can be expected within ten years from the present 
time. Earlier possession at a smaller rate of increased rental may 
perhaps be secured by arrangement with some of the lessees; and 
as such an arrangement was suggested to the Royal Commissioners 
upon experienced advice, the estimate of a prospective income of 
12,000/. a year, which we have given in a former article, may be 
taken as approximately correct. There is abundant provision in 
the funded capital of the Hospital to make compensation to vested 
interests for the loss of fines while the leases are running out; and 
the proportion of the estates and income which should be assigned 
respectively to the directly ecclesiastical or capitular, and to the 
eleemosynary or educational, divisions of the original foundation, 
is a subject which will no doubt fall under the Lord Chancellor's 
consideration in drawing up the code of regulations which the 
Queen has now called on him to frame. 


BREAKING THE SABBATH. 


bers old question of the due limits of Sunday observance has 
turned up again in a new form. An association composed of 
clergymen and laymen, which has been established for the purpose 
of securing the opening, not of theatres, but of Base gardens, 
picture galleries, and museums on Sunday, has already held several 
meetings. It includes representatives of such widely different 
types of thought as Professor \ omen Mr. T. Hughes, Dean 
Stanley, and Mr. Stanton of St. Albans. The natural presumption 
would be that a scheme which combines the suffrages of so hetero- 
neous a body of supporters must have something to say for itself. 
Je have lately been told on high authority that the opinion of 
the West-end is generally wrong; but at all events those who can 
see no impropriety in turning “ the Zoo” into a Sunday afternoon 
lounge cannot with consistency object to throwing open the British 
Museum on the same sacred day. An @ fortiort argument might 
indeed be plausibly urged on_the latter _ For, if the fashionable 
loungers were excluded from Regent’s Park, many equally innocuous 
methods of recreation would remain open to them ; but “ our poorer 
brethren in the middle aisle”—as a late popular preacher used to 
designate his humble auditors—too often find their only resource 
in the alehouse or the gin-palace. We commend this considera- 
tion in ing to those zealous apostles of temperance who 
are agitating to procure a Sunday closing law. The Record how- 
ever, as might have been expected, is not a littlescandalized at the 
movement, nor is its pious horror diminished by the ominous 
union of High Churchmen and Broad Churchmen in so un- 
holy a crusade. And here the Record undoubtedly expresses the 
sentiment of that portion of the religious world which especially 
glories in the name of Protestant. A “moderate” Bishop is described 
somewhere—if our memory serves us, in one of Mr. Disraeli’s earlier 
novels—as “too High Church to keep Sunday and too Low 
Church to keep Friday,” and the description is not infelicitous. If 
Friday fasting has always been regarded as a distinctive mark of 
Papists and Popishly-minded persons, the strict observance of 
“the Sabbath ” is considered no less characteristic of sound Pro- 
testants. Yet it seems strange at first sight that those who inveigh 
so fiercely against the superstitious observance of “days, and 
months, and times, and years”—in which catalogue St. Paul un- 
uestionably included the superstitious observance of the Sabbath— 
should cling with such rigid pertinacity themselves to the keeping 
of a particular day, which after all is not the Sabbath. We will 


not undertake to say whether the usage in question is or is not “a 
fond thing vainly invented ”; but an invention it certainly is, and 
an invention of very late date. If those who maintain the observ- 
ance of fasts and festivals are fairly charged, as they often are 
charged, with “ teaching for doctrines the commandments of men,” 
they can at least plead in their defence a tradition of eighteen cen- 
turies. But the Sabbatarian tradition is little more than two 
centuries old. It derives as little countenance from the fathers of 
“the Blessed Reformation,” English or foreign, as from the fathers 
of the primitive Church, The Confession of Augsburg expressly 
condemns it ; Cranmer, in accordance with his general Erastianism, 
calls the observance “a mere appointment of the magistrate” ; 
even the Puritanical Calvin used to play at bowls on Sunday at 
Geneva. And to this day the countrymen and coreligionists of 
Luther and Calvin have nothing in common in this respect with 
their English or Scotch followers. The “Continental Sunday ” 
which Protestants are so fond of denouncing is really characteristic 
of Protestant more than of Catholic countries ; so much so indeed 
that the measure of influence exercised by the Church may usually be 
gauged in a foreign city by noting what proportion of the shops are 

Ws open. Thus at Munich and Lucerne they are closed, in Paris 
only very partially so; at Berlin and Ziirich they are open. The 
Sabbatarian view is an invention, not of the sixteenth century but 
the seventeenth, when the Puritans so fiercely railed at “the im- 
pious Book of Sports” issued by authority of Charles I. and Laud, 
and contrived under Charles II. to secure the —* of what 
Lord Shaftesbury has designated “the most remarkable and one of 
the most valuable Acts on the Statute-book.” Baxter displayed 
his wonted moderation in saying—what is perfectly true—that 
“from and in the Apostles’ days the Churches everywhere agreed 
in the holy use of it [Sunday] as a separated day.” But a very 
brief retrospect will suffice to show that their agreement was fur 
from covering the modern Protestant estimate of the day. 

In the New Testament there is no injunction on the subject, and 
the Sabbath is never spoken of there, any more than by ecclesias- 
tical writers, except as a purely Jewish ordinance. but it may 
be gathered from scattered intimations, especially with the light 
reflected on them from later tradition, that the first day of the 
week, which is called in one “the Lord’s day,” had 
already begun to be observed in memory of the Resurrection by 
the celebration of the Eucharist. The Sabbath, or Saturday, was 
indeed also kept holy in many Churches by fasting and religious 
services, not at all in connexion with the defunct Jewish law, but 
in memory of the Burial of our Lord, just as Wednesday and 
Friday were kept in honour of the Betrayal and the Passion. 
When, after the conversion of Constantine, Christian institu- 
tions first received the recognition of the State, an edict was 
issued enjoining the cessation of all judicial business, military 
exercises, and ordinary labour on “ the venerable day of the Sun,” 
excepting only agricultural work on account of the uncertainties of 
the weather. This was confirmed in the year 386 by an enactment of 
Theodosius, which also prohibited public spectacles on Sunday. 
Similar regulations had ae made by the Council of Laodicea 
some years earlier, enjoining Christians to abstain from worldly 
business on Sunday and to attend the Mass. But as regards 
theatrical entertainments, it must be remembered that these had all 
along been forbidden to Christians, not on one day of the week, but 
on all days, on account of their idolatrous and licentious character. 
When, after the lapse of several centuries, sacred dramas began tu 
be introduced into Christian practice, they were usually performed 
in churches and on Sundays or festivals. For medieval usage, 
while sternly enforcing the abstinence from “ servile work ”’—and 
that no doubt partly, and very rightly, in the interests of the serfs 
and labouring classes—always favoured Sunday amusements. The 
day was treated as the weekly festival of the people, combining 
recreation with religious worship, which last was itself a kind of 
recreation and helped to add something of brightness to their dull 
and monotonous lives. Charlemagne renewed in his Capitularies 
the civil enactments of the Roman Emperors about the observance 
of Sunday, and many later Councils confirmed or supplemented 
the canons of Laodicea on the subject. The same end was pro- 
moted by the wide circulation and belief of stories of ped sa 
penalties of disease or death which had befallen those who profaned 
the day, many of which may be read in St. Gregory of Tours’ 
work De Miraculis. Of course St. Gregory did not talk about 
“ Sabbath-breakers,” but these legends remind one strongly of the 
popular tales of modern Evangelical tract-writers about the awful 
ie gments—miraculous in all but the name—which came upon 

‘om the poacher or Jim the burglar, who began by playing truant 
from the Sabbath school and rapidly advanced with the fatality of 
a judicial process from his boyish neglect of the Fourth Com- 
mandment to the gallows. 

It is curious sometimes to watch not only how “extremes meet,” 
according to the proverb, but how extremes interchange with one 
another. The name and notion of the Sabbath, as applied to the 
Christian Sunday, was a brand-new invention of the seventeenth- 
century Puritans, and is cherished to this hour as the badge of the 
straitest sect of Protestant orthodoxy. But the Puritan sticklers 
for Sabbatarjanism would perhaps be surprised, and hardly grati- 
fied, to learn that Catholic France was ringing not many years 
ago with denunciations of sabbath-breaki Bishop after Bishop 
issued pastorals to reprove this sin ; the Abbé Millois, then chaplain 
to the Emperor, published an a ar agg tract, quite in the style 
of Mr. Ryle, with the unimpeachably Protestant title of Sunct#- 
Jieras le Sabbat ; and sabbath-breaking was one of the crying national 
sins which evoked the apparition and inspired the solemn warn- 
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ings of our Lady of La Salette. Certainly, if the Puritan tradi- 
tion does not prove that sabbatarianism is right, neither does 
its being enforced by ultramontane prelates and mira- 
culous apparitions of the Madonna prove that it is wrong. 
But the very narrow and rickety basis on which that tradition 
rests should convince reasonable Christians of whatever Church 
that, while the observance of Sunday is abundantly justified both 
on religious and moral, not to add utilitarian, grounds, and its 
discontinuance would be nothing short of a national disaster, the 
particular limits and methcds of that observance must be con- 
trolled | broad considerations of public utility, in the highest 
sense of the term, which may vary more or less with changes of 
time and circumstance, and can neither be fixed nor elucidated b 
reference to the Law of Moses. The rigidity of the Scotch Sabbat 
has been materially relaxed during the last few years, and it is 
well worth considering whether some relaxation might not be 
advisable, even from an exclusively religious point of view, in the 
lighter but somewhat elastic code of external discipline hitherto 
prevalent in England. 


SCURVY IN THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


— strange delay which has taken place in the publication of 
the Report of the Medical Committee ~ aeene by the 
Admiralty to inquire into the causes of scurvy in the recent Arctic 
Expedition has, as the questions asked on Thursday in the House 
of Commons showed, excited some surprise and even suspicion, 
but of course it could not be kept a secret for ever. The Com- 
mittee was appointed on the 9th of January, and sent in its Report 
on the 3rd o h; but the document has only just been issued. 
The inquiry was divided into three parts—the cause of the out- 
break ; the adequacy of the provision made by the Admiralty in 
the way of food and medicine; and the propriety of the orders for 
provisioning the sledge parties. The Committee attribute the early 
outbreak of scurvy in the spring sledging parties to the absence 
of lime-juice from the sledge dietaries; and enumerate among 
the subsidiary causes the long, dark winter, confinement in a lower 
deck in a vitiated atmosphere not free from damp, extreme changes 
of temperature, and comparative deprivation of fresh meat, especially 
on the Alert, which were aggravated by severe cold and arduous 
labour. They also find that the provision made in the way of food, 
medicine, and medical comforts was in every respect adequate for 
the performance of the special service of the expedition, and more 
complete than that of any other expedition which has proceeded 
on Arctic service; that the orders of the commander of 
the expedition for provisioning the three extended and principal 
spring parties did not include lime-juice, thereby deviating from the 
enth Article of the Memorandum of Recommendations and 
Suggestions of the Medical Director-General furnished by their 
Lordships for his information; and that, the reasons assigned for 
such deviation being insufficient, the said orders were not proper. 
The Report contains a paper by Dr. Donnet and Dr. Fraser on 
the medical treatment of scurvy, giving the prevailing view of the 
profession on the subject, and recording some of the more salient 
points of the outbreak of the scurvy, especially in regard to its 
causation. From this it appears that morbid effusions into the 
cellular tissues of the body are the peculiar characteristics of scurvy, 
and represent the deterioration of the blood which is the result of a 
depraved nutrition, and the evidence is all but unanimous that 
the want of fresh vegetable food or of some of the constituents 
which com such fresh vegetable, and probably also fresh 
animal, food is the cause of scurvy. It is then pointed out that, 
though scurvy is essentially a disease of mal-nutrition, there are 
various conditions which powerfully contribute to its early appear- 
ance, and aid in its development, such as those which interfere with 
nutrition and lower the standard of health. The more prominent 
of these are illness from intermittent fever, cholera, dysentery, or 
deprivation of sunlight; deficient meat food and fatigue; and 
many of these were at work during the sledge journeys. 

An account is then given of the incidents of the voyage. The 
Alert and Discovery sailed from Portsmouth on the 29th of May, 
1875; after “an unprecedented ,” they entered the “ north 
water” on the 25th of July, and about the end of August they 
settled down in their respective stations in winter quarters. There 
were at first preparations for watering and preliminary sledging to 


supply exercise ; but on the disappearance of the sun (the 12th of 
October in the case of the Alert, and the 16th in that of the other 
ship) the sledge work ceased, and the crews entered = the long 
Arctic winter,which lasted till the beginning of March. Though there 
was little exercise in the open air, and confinement on board ship 
for nearly the whole day, there were amusements and interesting 
employment of various kinds. During this winter, and for some 
time previously, the men were fed on a liberal diet, in which the 
vegetable element was fairly represented, and daily rations of one 
ounce of lime-juice were served out, while variety was occasionally 
afforded by fresh meat. When the sun again ap , there were 
preparations for the spring sledging ; but the diet on board ship 
continued to be ted by the winter scale, with the exception 
of a double allowance of lime-juice on the Alert. On 
the whole, the crews seem to have been during this period in 
very fair health, considering the conditions of their life, among 
which were the bad atmosphere of the lower deck, where the « 
men slept and spent a large proportion of the twenty-four hours ; 


superabundance of carbonic acid, and an insufficient renewal of the 


air in the lower decks, which led to an accumulation of vapour 
from exhaled breath and the steam of food, so that the atmosphere 
was generally damp; and there were further extreme changes 
of temperature. As to fresh meat, it appears that the crew 
of the Alert suffered from the scarcity of game in higher 
latitudes, for they were restricted to an issue on only four- 
teen days, while the men of the Discovery had a sufficient 
supply of large game to give them fresh meat on fifty-three days. 
It is admitted that this was calculated to operate preju- 
dicially on the health of the former crew, and may therefore have 
favoured the development of scurvy in common with other 
forms of disease; but the evidence given to the Committee is 
“ pointedly opposed to the opinion that they could produce scurvy 
in men subsisting on a diet in which the vegetable element was 
fairly well represented,” because, “if they were essential antece- 
dents of the disease, the majority of cases would certainly have 
oceurred while they were in action, and not "—as it was—“ until 
they had for several weeks ceased to operate, and conditions of a 
totally different character had been substituted for them.” Yet, 
though the conditions of the crews were very similar, there was a 
disparity in the number of cases of disease, 45 of the 70 men on 
the Alert being afflicted with scurvy, while only 15 men of the 52 
on the Discovery were affected. To say that this was due to the 
sae. absence of sunlight from the Alert is of course absurd, 
or it was only a question of four days ; buta more marked difference 
was the greater amount of fresh meat—chiefly musk-ox beef—which 
the Discovery men enjoyed, though only irregularly and in limited 
quantities, while the Avert men lived chiefly on preserved and salt 
meat, not so well fitted to keep up health. The authors of the 
paper on scurvy, however, think that there is no ground for the 
supposition that fresh meat, in the ordinary cooked form, con- 
sumed in such moderate quantities as only one pound three or 
four times a week, and for a longer period one pound and a half, 
can exert amy antiscorbutic power for several weeks after the 
consumption has altogether ceased. It is therefore held that 
“the conditions that existed on board the two ships during the 
winter do not appear to have any direct causal relationship to the 
outbreak of scurvy that subsequently occurred; nor indeed do 
they appear to have affected the health of the crews in any 
distinct or appreciable manner,” though there was no doubt some 
deterioration of health. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that the men, vaough rather 
flabby and with impaired strength, had no signs of scurvy 
until the sledging began, when 59 cases out of the 60 in this 
outbreak—one being an exceptional case on board ship— 
occurred. In Commander Markham’s party one was taken 
ill on the eleventh day, another on the twelfth, and another 
on the sixteenth, and other cases followed in quick suc- 
cession. In Lieutenant Beaumont’s party one became ill on 
the seventeenth day; but this is not, as the writers show, an un- 
precedented circumstance in the history of scurvy, and there 
were causes to account for a speedy outbreak in this case. 
This was the sudden change which took place in their habits, 
The enforced inactivity of the winter ceased, the sledging began 
and a new system of dietary was introduced. The dietary on 
board ship is considered to have been sufficient, especially with the 
rations of lime-juice, to protect men against scorbutic disease ; 
but in the sledging expedition the dietary was differeht, being of 
good quality, but novel, and ditlicult to take; and the excessive 
fatigue to which they were all at once subjected, without pre- 
paration, knocked them up. This part of the story has 
already been told, but the medical view of it is worth notice. 
In the longer expeditions “the pemmican was so stodgy it was 
like eating sawdust”; “the bacon wus frozen so hard, and so 
intensely cold to the teeth, that none could eat it.” Thus the men 
did not take their full rations; and it is probable that the cold 
would absorb a larger proportion of the total potential energy of 
the food in maintaining a normal temperature than had been 
expected, and further that the physical work was underestimated 
on account of exceptional difficulties. All this was, of course, 
trying for the men, and there can be no doubt that, under the cir- 
cumstances, they were insufficiently nourished; but the medical 
opinion is that, though this might issue in starvation, in consump- 
tion, or other wasting malady, it would not bring on scurvy. 
Therefore another cause must be sought for this; and it is found 
in the absence of the liberal allowance of vegetable food in the 
ship dietary, together with a ration of one ounce of lime-juice, 
which in March was increased to two ounces on the Alert ; while 
in the sledge dietary the vegetable element was only two ounces of 
preserved potatoes, a very insufficient quantity ; andthe bread baked 
on board ship was necessarily exchanged for biscuit. It is also 
pointed out that the contrast between the two dietaries in respect of 
the vegetable or antiscorbutic element is further increased by the 
absence of lime-juice in the sledge dietary, and to this is traced 
the serious outbreak of scurvy; for, though these were conditions 
favourable to the development of scurvy in the state of the sledgers, 
none of these were necessary antecedents of the disease. It is laid 
down that “the absence or deticiency of the vegetable element is 
the only known invariable antecedent of such an outbreak”; and 
that “lime-juice, on account of its well-established property of 
supplementing such a deficiency, may confidently be considered an 

uate prevention against scurvy.” It is added that the reputa- 
tion of this specific has been increased by the experience of this 
expedition ; use “ my sg cases of scurvy out of the sixty 
occurred in men who, for longer or shorter periods, had been de- 
prived of lime-juice, as well as of vegetable food; while, at the 
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game time, they were not subjected to any other conditions which 
is known to causescurvy, nor indeed had they all been brought equally 
under the influence of conditions indirectly favourable to the de- 
velopmentof this disease.” It also appears that, though lime-juice was 
excluded from the official dietary, it was carried and used by some 
of the minor sledging parties, and especially by those who started 
from the su1ps to the latter part of the sledging season, or 
visited the depéts where lime-juice was stored, and that the sledge 
ies which suffered most severely from scurvy were not pro- 
vided with it. The case is then summed up thus :—‘ The men 
had for several months been subjected to comparative inaction on 
board ship, and the influence there of many causes known to be 
unfavourable to healthy nutrition; they were then, without any 
preparation that can be regarded as adequate, placed in cir- 
cumstances necessarily demanding a most active performance of 
the functions of nutrition, while the nature of these circumstances 
alone rendered such nutrition difficult, if not impossible. Coin- 
cidentally with these changed circumstances, they were deprived of 
a diet which contained, in quantity sufficient at any rate for 
ordinary circumstances, that kind of food shown by experience to 
be the most serviceable in preventing scurvy, and in its place 
received a diet in which this food was undoubtedly deficient.” 
Now that this authoritative and exhaustive Report, which repre- 
sents the opinion of the highly competent medical members of the 
Committee after making a searching inquiry and after communication 
with the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, has appeared, 
there must be practically an end to controversy on the question. 
It has been the object of official persons to attribute the break- 
down of the expedition only to the physical difficulties which were 
encountered ; but it is now made clear that, though these were 
accessory, the collapse was distinctly and directly due to the mis- 
management of thecommander. The fact is that the whole affair 
was got up ina hurry, perhaps in order to excite popular enthusiasm 
as a counterpoise to the discredit which had been cast on the 
administration of the navy by its engineering inefficiency ; but it 
has only shown that this weakness pervades the whole depart- 
ment. The initial blunder was sending off the ships too late in 
the-year, and also without sufficient thought and reflection as to 
the system of fitting and the methods of exploration. There 
was of course every desire to spare no expense, and to 
send out everything of the best quality; and no expedi- 
tion was ever more liberally provided for. But there 
were many points on which improvements could have been made 
if proper counsel had been taken, and sufficient time allowed for 
deliberate and well-considered arrangements. Mere pluck and 
dash in an offhand way are of little good in such a piece of work; 
what is wanted is a thorough understanding of the nature and 
condition of the task, and strict adherence to instructions. 
Captain Nares not only wasted his time in idle excursions con- 
to his sailing orders, but in his ignorant self-conceit treated 
his medical advisers with contempt, and deliberately withheld the 
lime-juice upon which the lives of the sledgers depended. Mr. 
Ward Hunt will perhaps now be sorry that he was so prema- 
turely lavish of praise and honours to the commanders of this 
grossly blundered expedition; but it may perhaps be a warning 
to him for the future, and it may also be suggested that, when he 
has questions to answer, he may find it prudent to answer them in 
a less violent manner than he did on Thursday. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ov notice of last week ended with the last picture in the first 
room of the Royal Academy. The picture which will 
attract most attention in the second Gallery is Mr. Long's 
“ Egyptian Feast” (83). To this in the Catalogue is appended a 
quotation from Herodotus, Book II., which explains the artist's 
meaning :—“ In social meetings among the rich, when the banquet 
is ended, slaves bring round to the several guests a bier on which 
there is a wooden image of a corpse, carved and painted to 
resemble nature as nearly as possible. As it is shown to each 
guest in turn, the attendant says, ‘Gaze here, and drink, and be 
merry ; for when you die such will you be.’” Mr. Long, on the 
authority af a note by Sir J. Gardyer Wilkinson to Rawlinson's 
Herodotus, has substituted a mummy for a corpse; and this is 
being dragged on a kind of car around a semicircle of many 
guests who have arrived at the end of a feast. Upon different 
members of the company the sight produces varying effects. A 
girl by whom the image has just passed clasps her arm round the 
neck of a man, presumably her bridegroom, in half real, half playful 
terror. To the right of this pair a man whose character, to judge 
eg - face, is as of =. who has resolved to make the 

t of an unsatisfactory world, prepares to follow the precept 
“Drink and be merry,” but pnd ay for a moment in <n 
with his goblet poised in his hand. To the left an 
old woman seems to the notion of inevitable death with a 
sadness which she is at no pains to conceal, But the painter has 
managed to indicate that it is no selfish dread that possesses her, 
but rather the feeling of regret for the incompleteness of life, 
which is common to thinking beings; and her sorrow seems to be 
quite as much for the pean troubles threatening the happy 
groups around her as for her own qqercnahing end. On the oppo- 
site side of the picture is a group of careless girls playing on harps 
of the period ; and beyond them is the figure of an almost naked 


girl, leaning in careless thought against the base of an idol. This 
figure is charming in its unconscious yoo and its delicate grace. 
To the background of the picture Mr. Long has givenan admirable 
effect of space, and the painting of the tesselated pavement is 
admirable. It might be possible to point out faults here and there 
in the drawing of” individual groups and figures, and there is a 
certain want of motion about the people depicted which suggests 
that they all suddenly stood still on purpose to be painted; but 
there are merits in the performance which far outweigh such faults 
as these. Mr. Long’s other picture, “ An Ancient Custom ” (163), 
in Gallery IIL, is a singularly graceful and pleasant on of the 
same clime and time, of a waiting-maid painting her mistress’s 
eyebrows. On the wall opposite to Mr. Long’s large picture 
hang Mr. Alma-Tadema’s “The Seasons,” four panels to which the 
painter has given some of his best work. For “Spring” we have 
a flowery meadow, deliciously green, with girls engaged in gather- 
ing blossoms, one of whom advances with light step towards the 
spectator. “Summer” is figured by two women ina marble-floored 
bath-room. One, the younger, is in the bath, on the surface of 
which float roseleaves, painted with a skill worthy of M. Fantin. 
The older reclines on a bench running round the room in an attitude 
made to express exactly the languor and drowsiness of a hot 
summer afternoon. The painting of the marble is masterly, and 
so is that of the reflection in it of the woman whose head leans 
against it as she lies in the bath; and the whole picture a 
expresses the painter’s intention. If one were to find a fault wi 
it, one might perhaps say there was too much insistence on the 
prevailing tone of yellow. The third period, “ Autumn,” is a Bac- 
chante dancing with a lighted torch in her hand. The colour 
prevalent in this is red, and red of a not very pleasant hue, so that 
we turn with relief from it to “ Winter”—three women and a 
child in arms, draped in grey and blue, sitting round a moveable 
fireplace beneath a marble column. Beyond this we catch 
a glimpse of; wintry landscape, which makes us _ feel 
how grateful the fire must be to those who surround it. 
In Gallery No. VII. Mr. Alma-Tadema has another picture 
(597), “Between Hope and Fear.” What may the 
meaning of this picture—a girl with an inscrutable expression 
holding up a bunch of flowers, while an old gentleman, clad like 
herself in Roman costume, looks lazily on—we need not perha 
be at any great pains to discover. As to its execution, the girl's 
salmon-coloured robe does not strike us as more pleasing than the 
want of interest in her face; while, to make up for this, the 
painting of the flowers, the marble-topped table, and the silver 
jug and bowl, with their reflecting surfaces, is marvellously 
dexterous. 

In spite of the praise which we have given to Mr. Alma- 
Tadema’s “ Seasons,” we are ‘inclined to think that his best work 
this year is to be found in the Grosvenor Gallery. Here, in the 
West Gallery, is to be seen “‘ A Bath” (32), which is an exquisite 
piece of painting, representing Roman women bathing in a tank 
of the clearest and most liquid water, constantly supplied by a 
stream which falls on one of them from the mouth of a Sphinx in 
green marble. On the steps leading down to the water appears a 
waiting-maid bearing towels; and in a corner on the other side, 
beyond a marble column, one sees a group of women who have 
already bathed bending towards each other with so natural an 
air that one can almost hear their chatter. There is not a fault 
to be found in the execution of this delicately contrived picture, 
and the distance which the painter has succeeded in conveying 
on a very small canvas is astonishing. ‘ How the devil,” said 
Oxberry, speaking of the first London audience that heard Kean 
in Shylock, “so few of them managed to kick up such a row is to 
me a marvel”; and to usit is a marvel how Mr. Alma-Tadema 
within so small a frame has given us so much depth of space to 
look into. We cannot, for the present at any rate, dwell in detail 
upon Mr. Alma-Tadema’s other contributions to the Grosvenor 

allery, which, according to the system of that exhibition, are all 
hung together; but we may point out that “Sunday Morning” 
(29), a medizval scene which might belong either to Germany or 

olland, shows that the artist is as capable of giving a charm to 
comparatively conventional subjects as S is of bringing the life of 
Rome before our eyes in vivid reality. 

Not far from Mr. Alma-Tadema’s “Seasons” in the Royal 
Academy hangs Mr. Hook’s very fresh and bright “ Word from the 
Missing ” (126), in which two little children paddling about in a 
sea which looks excellently liquid have picked up a bottle con- 
taining a letter. The intentness of the little girl who looks at the 
bottle while her brother holds it is well expressed, and the vege- 
tation running down a sloping cliff to the sea-line is brightly and 
pleasantly painted. In the same room we have Mr. Faed’s 
“Little Cold Tooties” (125), a careful and pretty present- 
ment of a peasant woman nursing her child, which is how- 
ever as theatrical and affected as its title; and Mr. Calderon's 
“Constance ” (59), a pretty head, far more satisfactory than the 
same painter’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc” (91), which can only be described 
as a complete failure. Between these hangs Mr. Pettie’s “ Knight 
of the Seventeenth omg: Oa a fine picture of a man 
in well-painted armour, which derives an additional interest 
from its excellence as a portrait of Mr. William Black, the well- 
known and popular novelist. Of M. Fantin’s “Gilly Flowers and 
Cherry Blossoms” (74) there is no more to be said than what we 
have already indicated, that the work has all the delizhtful quali- 
ties of true and finished execution which belovg to this painter. 
Nor of Mr, Leslie's “ Cowslips ” (101) is it easy to make any criti- 
cism beyond that the pretty group of figures the artist's usual 
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charm of sweetness and also usual want of strength. Mr. Bromley’s 
“Fairy Ring” (88) is an indication, which the — many 
friends and admirers will view with regret, of how much he 
might have done, had he lived, in a line before scarcely attempted 
by him. Mr. W. A. Shade’s “Spring-time Idyl” (140) is full of 
delicate feeling, and of the promise of fine execution. 

In Gallery No. III. the first picture that catches the eye, not 
only because it opposite to the door, but also because of its 
intrinsic force, is Mr. John Collier's portrait of Major Forster 
(195). Major Forster is represented standing up in a conserva- 
tory against a background of green, trimming or plucking from 
a p om basket of foliage. The likeness is admirable, the 
flesh tints are true, the pose well chosen, and the whole 
effect singularly real. The figure stands out in strong relief 
from the background; the texture of the grey dress is painted 
with absolute truth, but with no obtrusiveness; and the 
way in which the blue shirt and mauve tie are reconciled is 
pes pel skilful. The —— of the whole thing is strong 
and firm without any tendency to ~— careless dashing on 
of colour. Near this portrait is “A y 7 in Snowdonia” 
(200), by Mr. Arthur Gilbert—a landscape which seems full of 
veiled light and distance. Praise is due to Mr. T. B. Hardy's 
“Caught by the Gale” (206) for its truth and force, and to Mr. E. 
Bach’s admirable characteristic and careful head, “One of the Old 
Bchool” (207). M. De Bréanski's “Heysham, Morecambe 
Bay” (213) is a singularly vivid and bright landscape of 
the foreign school. Mr. H. R. Robertson's “Rush Harvest ” 
(286) is a very quiet and delicate view of a stream on which is 
carried a boat laden with rushes. Against this load leans a simple 

irl, whose arm is laid round the neck of an old woman sitting 
y her. The picture is tender and full of suggestion. All the 
works which we have mentioned since Mr. Collier's are hung at the 
extreme limit of height, or, to use a technical phrase, “ skied.” 
When we look down to the line which is the place of honour, we 
find our eye attracted with a horrible fascination, as that of the bird 
is said to “ by the serpent, by various works, among which is pro- 
minent “ Spring-Time ” (220), by Mr. Cope, R.A. Something has 
already been said of this; but it is so gre and perplexing a 
work that one cannot avoid returning to it and wondering what 
fate would overtake Mr. Cope and other Royal Academicians of 
the same calibre if they were to submit their works to sume 
ery unfettered by traditions—say, for instance, to that of the 
stal Palace or the Royal Aquarium. On the line also, 


and next to “ Spring-Time,” one cannot but observe “The 
Time of Roses ” (16), by Mr. F. Goodall, R.A., which 
is almost as y calculated to adorn a seaside lodging- 


house’s wall as itr Cope’s effort. Mr. Goodall, however, 
is inferior to Mr. Cope in that his school is somewhat newer, and 
his work does not so pleasantly recall the memories of the coloured 
prints dear to our childhood. Of the other picture in this Gallery 
sent by Mr. Cope, R.A., “Bianca’s Lovers” (280), it may be 
enough to say that there may be somewhere, for all we know to the 
contrary, a world where men and women are made and coloured 
as are the le here shown, and that the less we see of such a 
world the better we shall be pleased. The “ Reflection” (259) of 
Mr. Hart, R.A. is almost more exciting by dint of the new ideas as 
to shape and tint which it suggests than the work just 
discussed. While we are speaking of those works of pure imagi- 
nation which certain Royal Academicians have given us to con- 
template, we may as well turn to “A Sussex Garden Glen” 
(1341), by Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A. (hung on the line), in 

ery No. X. If any Sussex garden glen is by nature like this, 
there must be qualities in the soil of Sussex which are hitherto 
not generally known. It is no doubt tifying to find 
Devonshire “ tors” and Norfolk “broads,” both on a reduced 
scale, adorning a lawn in Sussex; and it is not unamusing to 
observe hounds and huntsmen losing themselves among these 
strange phenomena. One may contemplate Mr. Cooke’s picture 
with some pleasure ; but it is marred by the want of the key with 
which to wind it up and set the figures in motion, generally 
associated with works of this class. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF LORD ABINGER.* 


ORD ABINGER was a man who deserved to have his life 
written. Not only was he for many years the acknowledged 
leader of the Common Law Bar, and afterwards Lord Chief Baron, 
but he was a man who struggled with and overcame peculiar diffi- 
culties; he was through all the more active of his life 
associated with men of eminence ; and he set a shining example of 
ae ge 8 honour in the political world. There is not, indeed, 
much to be said or learnt about him, for he never played any con- 
siderable part in public life. He had no remarkable success in 
the House of Commons or on the Bench; and that which really 
marked him off from his contemporaries—his singular gift for 
ing juries and getting verdicts—cannot be reproduced, or 

even described, by the pen of a biggrapher, and is naturally a gift 
that is thought of more when its possessor is alive than when he 
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has been dead many years. But his life had a story in it which 
was worth telling in a simple way ; and, as he left a short auto- 
biography, a few letters, and some notes on the leading men he 
had known, his son had not much to do beyond putting together 
the materials at his command. What he has had to do, however, 
Mr. Scarlett has done in a way to deserve the gratitude of the 
reader, for he is always clear and concise, and never falls into the 
fault which spoils almost all modern biography—that of heaping 
up insignificant details, and expanding what ought to be a short 
sketch into a work in many volumes by the simple expedient of 
inserting bushel after bushel of wearisome letters, Mr. 
Scarlett, in fact, had a very pleasant task to perform. For 
he writes with a twofold object, and both objects are 
near and dear to his heart. In the first place, he has de- 
sired to do justice to the memory of a father whom he 
loved and reverenced ; and in the next _—_ he longed to correct 
any inadequate idea which the British public may entertain as 
to the enormous antiquity and importance of the Scarlett family. 
A pocket in the cover of the volume contains the pedigree of the 
family, set out with elaborate minuteness ; and we are over and 
over again assured that when the Scarletts emerged from the 
mists of antiquity they appeared as the Viscounts Carlat, and that, 
far from their being called after the colour, the colour was called 
after them. Lord Abinger himself was satistied with the position 
of an English gentleman, and confined himself to the statement 
that he believed his family had held property in Suffolk and Essex. 
But the enthusiasm of the son of a newly made peer naturally 
seeks wider bounds; and if any one henceforth is ignorant of the 
| grandeur of the Carlats, his ignorance must be pronounced to be 
| of an invincible and wholly unwarranted kind, as the present 
| author has done all that man could do to remove it. 
Lord Abinger was born in Jamaica in 1769, a year fertile in 

_ the production of great men. His father was a landowner in 

the island, where he took a prominent part in local affairs; but 
| Lord Abinger, in his autobiography, tells us that he was brought 
| up with an abhorrence of slavery, and that his parents were most 
' careful in guarding their children against the dangers of associating 
| in any way with the negroes. He was a remarkably precocious 
| boy in body and mind, ardently devoted to his lessons, and serving 
| at the age of fourteen as a volunteer. When he was fifteen his 
father told him he was to go to England, get called to the Bar, 
and return to practise in Jamaica. He obeyed, arrived in England 
entirely his own master, entered an Inn of Court, and began to 
reside as a fellow-commoner in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
During his first Christmas vacation he paid a visit in a ——- 
house, and there, almost immediately after his sixteen 
birthday, met and loved a young lady, whom six years after- 
wards he married. He resolved to create for himself an inde- 
pendent practice, so as to have a home to offer to the object 
of his atfections. To form such a resolution at sixteen showed 
that he was by no means an ordinary boy; but to keep to 
it day after day, and year after year, without wavering and with- 
out discouragement, showed that he was a really remarkable one. 
He became a student, and a very zealous one, although he had to 
face a difficulty which any one acquainted with the Trinity of 
modern days seems the oddest that could have pressed on him. 
He could not find any one to teach him. He worked on, however, 
as well as he could; and when he was elected a member of an 
undergraduate club to which it was the height of the ambition of 
fashionable undergraduates to belong, he declined on the ground 
that he wanted to read. His boldness in refusing so high a dis- 
tinction seemed wonderful even to himself; but steadfast love and 
zeal for knowledge prevailed, and he was saved from yielding to 
the attractions of a club which, according to the strange views of 
University discipline then prevailing, met alternately at Cambridge 
and Newmarket for the purpose of drinking. The courage he thus 
displayed drew to him the attention of some men of distinction 
in the College, and by one of them he was not only advised and 
stimulated in his reading, but introduced to Romilly and Porson. 
In his twentieth year he took his Bachelor’s degree, and went to 
London, where he was called to the Bar in 1791, after having spent 
some time in a special pleader’s office, the pupil who took his place 
on his retirement being Canning. He selected the Northern Cir- 
cuit, and never knew the anxious pangs of a briefless barrister. 
For at Carlisle a brief was given him in a case the pleadings for 
which he had drawn in his tutor's chambers, and the mode in 
which he explained points in these pleadings during the trial 
won for him compliments from the judge. In due course he attended 
the Lancashire ions, and in 1792—that is, only a year anda 
quarter after he was called to the Bar—he found he was gaining 
ground so decisively that he allowed himself to be made happy at 
| last, and ventured on the marriage to which he had been looking 
| forward so long. The liberal allowance his father made him saved 
_ him from any real anxiety, although, in refusing to take advantage 
| of his connexion in Jamaica and remaining in England, he ran 
| some little risk; but from first to last his career was one of un- 
_ chequered prosperity, and in 1798 his professional income exceeded 
| his expenditure. Few barristers under the age of thirty have so 
| pleasant a tale to tell. 
| As to my life as a lawyer,” Lord Abinger writes, “ I have to 
| say that, urged by the prospect of an increasing family as well as 

by the ambition which has never ceased to govern me, I devoted 
| myself with increasing application to the duties of my profession.” 
| He worked hard, he spoke very well, and he suc This is 

the sum of his professional history. For a long time he did not 
, attain the silk yown which he justly considered his due, and 
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thought himself hardly treated by his friends the Whigs, who, 
when in power in 1806, neglected to bestow on him this mark 
of their recognition ; and althorgh he applied to Lord Eldon for a 
silk gown in 1807, his letter received no answer until 1816, when 
at last he got what he wanted. He became the indisputable 
leader of the Court of King’s Bench and of the Northern Circuit; 
but it was not until 1827 that he became Attorney-General, and 
he received no offer of judicial promotion until, in 1834, having 
quarrelled with the Whigs, he was made Chief Baron with a 
peerage by the Duke of Wellington. He was a sound lawyer, 
and laborious and zealous in his conduct of a case ; but it was 
neither learning nor assiduity that gave him his position, which was 
in its way unrivalled. What distinguished him was the consummate 
art with which he made himself the friend, the adviser, and the 
guide of ajury. There were, as it was said, really thirteen jurors 
when Scarlett was speaking. He and the jury talked confidentially 
over the case, and his twelve associates were naturally influenced 
by their extra foreman. In his autobiography he has left some 
record of the mode in which he proceeded, and if the secret had 
been one that could be communicated every rising barrister 
ought to learn the ge by heart. Something may be learnt 
from his revelation, but not perhaps much. It was the look, the 
gesture, the shrug, the smile, that really told, and these no explana- 
tion can teach to imitate. Still he had lessons to teach that might 
perhaps be learnt. He had a supreme contempt for what he calls 
tirades, in which the speaker airs his eloquence in order to be 
admired. A jury, he remarks, regard an eloquent man with the 
wonder and interest with which a crowd regards a man walking 
on a tight-rope. They are amused with watching his proceedings, 
and are surprised he , tae not fall off, but that is all. His speech 
has nothing to do with the verdict, which is a matter of 
business, while the speech is a mere matter of pleasure. 
Lord Abinger says that he himself always opened his case in the 
simplest way, and that he made it a rule to understate rather than 
overstate the facts he expected to prove. For, as he goes on to 
say, with a shrewdness worthy of Rochefoucauld, whatever strikes 
the mind of a juror as the result of his own observation and dis- 
covery makes always the strongest impression on him. He was 
very sparing in cross-examination, and seldom tried to shake the 
credit of a witness ; for juries do not like displays of ingenuity to 
the disadvantage of a man who occupies an unpleasant public posi- 
tion for the moment. When he saw that the impression oj the 
jury was against him, and that the case of the defendant was pro- 
ducing an uncomfortable amount of effect on them, he “ made it a 
rule to treat the impression as very natural and reasonable,” and 
invited the jury to follow him in a candid and temperate inves- 
tigation, during which he contrived to make it gradually dawn 
on them that the plaintiff was quite in the right. He “ rigidly 
abstained under such circumstances from any appearance of conti- 
dence, and left everything to the candour and good sense of the 
jury.” These expositions of his little arts and subtleties are 
amusing ; but nothing can make an advocate like Scarlett except 
being born one. it is not by disquisitions on the business and 
rendering of Hamlet that one man can teach another how to act; 
and Scarlett was a born actor who played one kind of part better 
than any one in the profession before or since. 

One or two stories are told by Mr. Scarlett to illustrate his 
father’s successful dexterity. On one occasion Scarlett was counsel 
with Patteson for his junior, and he told Patteson beforehand that 
he would make Brougham and Parke, who were opposed to him, 
produce a document which they desired to withhold as being in- 
sufficiently stamped. Patteson thougat that Brougham might be 
induced to make a mistake, but that the wariness of Parke would 
be too much for his leader. Scarlett, we are told, conducted the 
case with such consummate dexterity, pretending to disbelieve the 
existence of the document, that Brougham and Parke resolved to 
produce it. Patteson, who told the story, described the air of 
extreme mortification and surprise of Scarlett on its production by 
Brougham with a flourish of trumpets about the “ non-existence 
of which document his learned friend had reckoned on so conti- 
dently,” and declared that the way in which Scarlett asked to look 
at the instrument and his ussumed astonishment at the discovery 
of the insufficiency of the stamp was a masterpiece of 
acting. Then, again, on another occasion Scarlett was for the 
defence in an action of nuisance. A lady appeared as a witness 
for the plaintiff, and Scarlett began inquiring tenderly about her 
domestic relations, her children, and their illnesses. The lady 
became confidential, and appeared flattered by the kind interest 
taken in her. The Judge interposed with a remark about the irre- 
levancy of all this. Scarlett begged to be allowed to proceed, and 
on the conclusion of the cross-examination said, “ My Lord, that is 
my case.” He had shown that, in spite of the alleged nuisance, 
the lady had brought up a large and healthy family ; and the jury, 
amused as well as convinced, gave him a verdict. These stories 
are only specimens of thousands which might be told of Scarlett, 
if any one could recollect them or thought it worth while to write 
them down. And as the administration of justice in England is 
to a certain extent a kind of game, in which adroitness is allowed 
to tell, it is satisfactory to know once for all how adroit a counsel 
can be. Scarlett’s skill was indeed great enough to procure for 
him the approval of more critical judges than juries are generally 
likely to be. Coleridge the poet was in court when Scarlett made 
a speech against Cobbett, and pronounced it to be worthy of the 
best times of Greece or Rome. Such is the irresistible effect of 
manner ; for a part of the speech selected by Mr. Scarlett as a 
favourable specimen is given in this volume, and nothing less like 


the oratory of Demosthenes can be conceived than its cumbrous 
periods and heavy invective. What was really admirable 
in Scarlett was that, with all his art, subtlety, and dex- 
terity as an advocate, no man in his own life could have 
been more simple, honourable, and straightforward. A long, 
but by no means tedious, account is given by Mr. Scarlett 
of the successive steps, and their causes, by which his father 
left the Whigs and joined the Tories. His conduct was 
in every way creditable to him. He thought the Reform Bill a 
measure full of danger to the country, and left his party rather 
than countenance it. In doing this he acted with sense and right 
feeling; not quitting his friends hurriedly, but telling them his 
opinions and working with them as long as he could. In those 
days a political lawyer had not only to behave well to his 

and to the nation, but to the owners of boroughs who returned him 
according to the shade of his opinions; and Scarlett did his duty to 
his varying patrons ina loyal and discriminating manner. He was in 
turn much respected, and frankly welcomed in private society, 
although he was not made much of in public. The fact was that 
he was not of any very great use to his party, since he failed as a 
Parliamentary speaker, and was absorbed in private practice. 
Nevertheless he deserved high judicial promotion sooner than he 
obtained it, and had a feeling of justifiable soreness against those 
who he thought neglected him. Of his private life his son speaks 
with an affectionate admiration which was amply deserved. He 
had most of the social virtues in perfection, and led for three- 
quarters of a century as happy a life as probably any man in 
England. He was fortunate too in the time and manner of his 
death, and died in 1844, after a very short illness, while he was in 
the actual performance of his duties as Chief Baron on circuit. If 
he did not attain the highest eminence, he attained almost every- 
thing else to which a barrister can aspire. 


A TRIP TO CASHMERE AND LADAK.* 


yee of a work like that now before us ought to bear in 
mind the Horatian maxim of not resorting to the flagellum 
when the scutica will answer the pers. A notice of every book 
ought to keep steadily in view the object of its author, and we 
have no right to find fault with him because he falls into some of 
a trayeller’s errors, or omits altogether novel and interesting topics 
which he is not qualified to handle with skill. Whether it was 
right to accede to the “ suggestions of a few friends,” and to convert 
“ meagre notes ” into a sporting tour of nearly two hundred pages, 
is a question which may be decided in two ways; but the volume 
before us is not difficult reading, and it may be useful to any one 
who, being restless and finding no claims on his time in England 
between March and November, is determined to set off somewhere. 
Mr. Lambert and three friends, being apparently in good health 
and having earned a holiday, chose dia for good reasons 
in preference to America or Africa, and started for the only 
part of our Indian dependencies in which, at that period of the 
year, sporting can be had without exposure to a fiery hot wind or 
a thermometer of about 100 degrees. Mr. Lambert at once set 
his face to the hills and valleys of Kashmir, and experienced in 
his first fortnight divers ways of travelling, which connect the 
administration of Lord Lytton with that of Lord Dalhousie, and 
the latter era with Mohammedan and even Hindu times. 
From Bombay to Lahore he had the rail: thence he dropped into 
the not uncomfortable “‘dawk” carriage with its six-mile stages, 
its ponies with sore backs, its gesticulating driver, and shouting 
“svees.” After crossing the Chenab, which, for its size alone, is 
one of the sights of Upper India, he arrived at Goozerat; and 
thence he had the benetit of a jolting in the primitive “ekka” 
till his party reached Bhumber, at the foot of the hills. The 
“ekka,” which takes one or two passengers besides the driver, 
is a mere box, made of bamboo, on two wheels, light but not 
springy, and rarely resorted to by Englishmen. On cross 
roads, however, where there is not traffic enough to remunerate 
a “Transit Company,” the traveller may have no resource but 
to mount one of these equipages, or have recourse to the 
dhooly or the palanquin. Once in the hills, the sportsmen went 
through the usual programme, and something besides. They 
stayed at Srinuggur; they stalked bears in the TillailValley ; thence 
they went over a high pass to Dras, lying to the north-east of the 
capital; and from this place they made an excursion to Leh, the 
capital of Ladakh. With the exception of the last part of the 
trip, there was nothing extraordinary or peculiar in their ex- 
periences. a certainly climbed over very ary 4 and steep 
rocks ; they endured heavy rain in their tents; they bathed in 
snow-fed streams, which is for many reasons not always a safe 
pastime ; they put up with sour milk and short commons; and 
now and then they camped out at a great elevation, when in the 
pursuit of bears and ibex, with no better cover than a blanket and 
a few boughs of pine. It is to their credit that, though evidently 
novices in Indian travelling and ignorant of any native dialect, 
they generally managed to avoid disputes with petty officials and 
coolies. Once they had a squabble with the 2rew of a rival boat who 
were tracking up the river Jhelum, between the Wulér Lake and the 
capital, for the travellers entered the valley by the orthodox route vid 
Saidabad, Noushahra, Punah, and the Ruttanpir, as the Pir Panjal 
was not yet free from snow. Another time the writer resorted to 


* A Trip to Cashmere and Ladék. By Cowley Lambert, F.R.GS. 
London: Henry S. King & Co. 1877. 
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the questionable expedient of depriving the Kotwal, or head | 
policeman, of his outer garments, until he procured some milk for 
the party ; but, all things considered, they managed to get on very 
fairly ; and though the bag of game was not large, the deficiency 
was not due to want of energy or bad shooting. The truth 
is that of Kashmir have been overworked, and that, however 
successful a rifleman may be on the Grampians, some familiarity 
with the habits of Himalayan game and ability to talk freely to 
native trackers are requisite for sportsmen who would emulate 
Colonel Markham, Captain Baldwin, or the Old Shekarry. 

Not the least interesting part of this tour is where we 
hear very little of the object for which it was professedly 
undertaken. Crossing from Dras to Leh, the author came 
across several members of Sir D. Forsyth’s mission to Yarkand. 
A very good picture is given of the spot where Dr. Stolickza 
lies buried; and the drawings of a bazaar at Leh, and of 
Leh itself as seen from a distance, are extremely good of 
their kind. The latter view has a sort of resemblance to Bal- 
moral. While in Ladakh Mr. Lambert saw that rare animal the 
snow leopard, and seems to have been a in not finding 
some hares and snipe in a garden at Golab Bagh, about eleven 
miles from Leh; although, judging from the habits of the scolopax 
and the description of the country, disappointment would have 
been caused by finding any snipe in such a place, unless the birds 
were resting there for a few hours in transit. A game at polo in 
its original form was witnessed, the playground being a clear space 
in the bazaar itself, and the performance taking place under 
the stimulant of an orchestra composed of four drums, as 
many flageolets, and six trombones. The game was enlivened 
by certain incidents which would cause astonishment at Lillie 
Bridge. The captain dropped the reins of his pony when he gave 
what in football would be called the “ kick off,” and it seems that 
when the ball is hit fairly down to the goal by one y, an 
adversary can still prevent a score, and claim a no-goal, by jump- 
ing off his pony and returning the ball before the successful striker 
can follow up his advantage and touch it himself. There seems 
to have been more amusement in this sort of sport than in a native 
Nautch which followed, and which so far differs from the said 
institution in the plains that men took part in it. We can well 
believe that this monotonous movement deserved the epithets of 
“ stupid, dreary, and idiotic,” which the author bestows on it. 
From Leh the party wisely returned by a different route, pointed 
out to them by Mr. Shaw the Trans-Himalayan traveller, and 
here, finding fruit in abundance and the harvest ripe, Mr. 
Lambert notices a curious custom of pulling up the stalks by their 
roots, instead of cutting them. The reason apparently is, that the 
roots serve for fuel in a country where wood is scarce. We 

ive this fact as the result of Mr. Lambert’s own observation, 
seth it is clear that, when he — on what he heard, he, 
or rather the information given him, is not always to be 
relied on. For instance, in describing the manufacture of ice at 
Lahore, he says, correctly enough, that ice is made in shallow 
dishes placed on straw in oblong pits about nine or ten inches in 
depth, and that, just before daylight, each is covered with a 
thin cake of ice, which is taken to the ice-house and pounded up 
into a solid mass, in order that it may last through the hot 
weather. But when he says that the ice is made by the “cold 
wind sweeping over the ground between six and eight in the 
morning,” it is obvious that he misapprehended the nature and 
conditions of the process. Ice for the Station Club is formed by 
evaporation, and complete stillness, and not motion, of the atmo- 
sphere is requisite. A sharp wind ruins the hopes of the members 
of the ice-club. What is wanted, just before and after Christmas, 
is a fortnight or three weeks of calm cold nights, and then ice can be 
made when the thermometer is some degreesabove freezing-point. We 
have seen a fine crop as low down as Benares with the thermometer 
at 38°, and it used many years ago to be made at Hooghly, 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, on a solitary plot of ground 
which favoured evaporation in some mysterious ashion, for ice is 
not made artificially, we believe, anywhere below Benares. Mr. 
Lambert’s tour was brought to an end by a visit to the modern 
city of Jyepore and to the ancient city of Amber, and these 
pages bear testimony, if any were needed, to the skill with which 
the city has been laid out, to the beauty of the gardens and the 
lake, and to the generally enlightened spirit evinced by the 
— who has founded a large hospital in memory of Lord 

0. 


In an appends, and here and there in the body of the narra- 
tive, Mr. bert gives a few hints to travellers who may be 
induced to follow his example. In what he says about equi 

ment, dress, and the policy of purchasing and portable 
articles in land, and camp furniture at Lahore, we en- 
tirely agree. t it strikes us that he has considerably under- 
estimated the expense of such a trip. He may certainly get 
to Lahore, with good management, for 100/., and back i 

for the same sum. But he must be uncommonly | if he 
gets a hill tent, with camp tables and chairs, bed and bedding, 
pots, and pans, for a hundred rupees or ten pounds. Neither 
will sum of a hundred rupees a month represent the cost of 
living, even though lean fowls and thin cakes of flour are supple- 
mented by black partridge and water-fowl, which cost nothing 
except powder and shot. Fifty rupees a month would soon be 
spent in the wages of servants, and there should always be a liberal 
margin for breakages, carriage of additional stores, remuneration to 
eoolies who have to be paid for extra work, warm clothing for 


servants who may strike work in camp for want of a good blanket 


ora rizai, and for rewards to be given to experienced native 
hunters, who will pilot the sportsman to a hole into which they 
have marked a she-bear and her cubs, or to some rock 
from which a splendid view may be obtained of half a dozen 
markhor or burral. Nothing is likely to prove a better in- 
vestment than a few rupees of bakshish, which may result in 
a splendid skin or a fine antlered head. Mr. Lambert puts 
the total expense of his trip at three hundred pounds. We 
should be inclined to raise it to at least five hundred pounds, and 
this allows no expenditure on those elegant Oriental articles which 
the journey of the Prince of Wales has brought more into fashion 
than before. Few travellers can resist the lacquered ware or the 
silver ewers of Kashmir, still less the tempting display of brocade 
and scarfs pressed on the bewildered foreigner with such admir- 
able taste and temper by the Manick Chunds of Delhi. 

Mr. Lambert says nothing about politics, but there is one point 
of view in which such tours have a political bearing. The most 
ardent sportsman, who thinks only of bears and express rifles, 
cannot well return without having gained some notion of the vast- 
ness of our Indian Empire, of the density of its population, of the 
quiet, unobtrusive, solid work which is there being performed by 
a few hundreds of his countrymen, and of the scope and difficulty of 
the political problems which some glib writers in this country are 
ready to solve at ten minutes’ notice. 

We subjoin an extract from Mr. Lambert's jottings about the 
beauty of the scenery, because it compresses a good deal into a 
small space without exaggeration (p. 27). It is very appropriate 
to Sir Wilfrid Lawson's late speech about the lowing of cattle 
and the boredom of the House of Commons :— 

I awoke just as we were entering the Wuldr Lake. The sun was rising 

over the mountain tops, and bathing the valley in a flood of golden light. 
Everything seemed to speak of peace and happiuess ; the little farmhouses, 
like wooden toys, perched on islands ; the green fields and gay orchards ; 
the lowing of cattle, the bleating of sheep and goats, the crowing and cack- 
ling of the domestic fowl, the clouds of ducks flying over our heads, the 
lake dotted all over with tiny fishing-boats, and around the whole the 
wonderful wall of snow. When I looked at this picture I almost believed 
the tradition that this was the original garden of Eden. 
Nothing, indeed, was wanting to the above picture except Sir 
Philip Sidney’s typical shepherd-boy, who was described as 
“piping as though he should ne’er grow old” ; and if Englishmen 
wish to see the natural beauties of more than one land combined 
in harmonious proportion, they cannot do better than follow the 
author’s example, and, with or without their sporting equipment, 
take a summer’s trip to Kashmir, 


ALFRED DE MUSSET.* 
PAUL DE MUSSET is perhaps best known to lish 
M Py 


e readers as the author of a disagreeable answer to Ik 
which should never have been written. He now appears, not as 
the novelist who in Zui et Elle mingled fact and fiction, but as 
the biographer of his distinguished brother—“ the man,” he says, 
“whom I have loved above all others, and who found in me his 
most faithful friend.” Readers will remember Alfred de Musset’s 
verses on M. Paul de Musset’s return from Italy :— 

Ami, ne t’en va plus si loin, 

D’un peu d’aide j’ai grand besoin, 

Quoi qu’il m’advienne. 
Je ne sais o& va mon chemin, 
Mais je marche mieux quand ma main 
Serre la tienne. 

Not sharing the temperament which to the poet made life a series 
of disconnected moments of surprises, delights, and despair, 
M. Paul de Musset has told the story of that life, as it were, from 
without. In Musset’s poetry the most sincere and deep-lying 
emotion is an anxious scepticism which blasphemes in the 
absence of hope. One often feels that his was a nature which 
could not abandon the pleasures of passion, and of “ riding at ad- 
venture ” through life, without some certainty of a distant reward. 
In an age of faith he would have ended in the cloister. But, faith 
being beyond his reach, he was tormented by an endless inward 
struggle, the struggle of the child within him against the man. 
M. Paul de Musset’s book lets us see where this struggle was real— 
namely, after a t sorrow—and where the poet in his yo 
days only affected the agonies of scepticism. But the biogra' ad 
is less interested than one might expect in this part of his brother's 
character and experience. 

Alfred de Musset, the descendant ofan ancient family—“ il avait 
la pucelle d'Orléans pour aieule”—was born in an old quarter of 
Paris, now Haussmannized, on December 11, 1810. Asa child he 
was remarkable for precocious intelligence and impatience :— 

When he was three years old some one brought him a new pair of red 
shoes, which took his ee He was dressed, and was eager to go outin 
his new shoes, and, his mother detaining him while she combed his long 
fair curls, he stamped with eagerness, and at last cried out piteously, 
“ Mother, make haste, my new shoes will be old! ” 

This was characteristic of him who afterwards described the 
poetical nature thus :— 

Suppose there is something that you love, be it a woman, your friend, 
your country, your house, your favourite room, what you will. Suppose 
you are returning from a journey ; you enter Paris, you are kept waiting at 
the Octroi ; well, if you are capable of any emotion, you feel some pleasure, 
don’t you, some impatience of expectation ; your heart beats as you turn 


* Biographie de Alfred de Musset. Par Paulde Musset. Paris : Alphonse 
Lemerre. Charpentier. 1877. 
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the corner of the street, and draw near to what you long for? Take it 
that you have the same feeling for Nene tear in the world ; that your life 
is an endless voyage, every fence your tier, each house your home ; that 
ur children await you on every threshold—this is what the poet feels. 
This is what I was at twenty. 
A promise of this eagerness in which the poet’s life burned itself 
away was given bya love affair at nine years old; the story of 
Byron and Mary Chaworth repeated itself, and De Musset was a 
schoolboy grown before it was thought safe to let him know that 
his cousin married and forsaken him. 

The defeat of the Emperor, his exile, the Hundred Days, and 
Waterloo, came to puzzle and excite the child, but not to 
sadden him for any length of time. One of the invaders, a Hun- 
garian hussar, was billeted in the house where the family lived, 
and soon was on a very friendly footing with the two little boys. 
Their minds were diverted from the wrongs of the Emperor to 
those of Roland and Oliver and the peers who fel! at Roncesvaux, 
and for years their chief sport was playing at chivalry. From 
home and all the imaginative delights of clever boys of ten, Alfred, 
like other curled darlings, was sent to school, where his curls and 
cleverness only got him cuffs and kicks from the envious. As the 
head boy of his form in the Collége Henri IV. he became the 
friend of the young Orleans Princes, and, as boys say, knew them 
at home, at the Chateau de Neuilly. This must have been the 
time when, as Musset writes in the Confession, “les jeunes 
gens sortirent des écoles avec le front serein, le visage frais et 
vermeil, et le blasphéme & la bouche.” M. Paul de Musset has 
only preserved one example of schoolboy * ancy. Ferdinand 
P. d’Orléans writes that he has been at a wild-beast show, where 
the showman declared that the elephant, “ by a religious instinct, 
salutes the appearance of dawn.” “Ou diable la religion va-t-elle 
se nicher?” asks the wicked prince, with an appropriate memory 
of Moliére. 

Musset left school with no intention of adopting a profession. 
He thought he might be a philosopher, and he read speculative 
writers, from Spinoza to Cabanis, with an effect on his thoughts 
and poetry which his brother scarcely takes into account. He 
followed paixting for a while, and retained some skill as a carica- 
turist. When about seventeen he fell in with the verses of André 
Chénier, newly published by De la Touche, and imitated them with 
little success. But this was the deciding moment in his life. 
When once he had tasted the pleasure of versifying he returned to 
the attempt, and, in a spirit of schoolboy ambition, wrote several 
prize poems, which were successful. It was the time of the 
Cénacle. Victor Hugo took his friends to the roof of Notre Dame 
in the evening, and contemplated the setting sun above the roofs 
of Paris. Then the poets would go home to supper, and mutual 
admiration would set in. Musset—he was only eighteen—wrote 
his poem of Spanish intrigue, like the rest, and a tremendous poem 
it was. Agnes de Guadarra had twice been a bride ; twice at the 
altar had she clasped the cold hand of adying man. The brave 
Don Carlos wooed her, and on the wedding day found that it was 
his own brother, a monk, who, for love of Agnes, had poisoned each 
and all of her bridegrooms. The kinsmen fight a duel, Carlos is 
slain on the stage, Agnes we into a convent. It is all very 
absurd, but scarcely more absurd than La Coupe et les Lévres, one 
of Musset’s published pieces. 

The well-known song “ L’Andalouse ” was even a greater success 
than “Agnes.” “ L’Andalouse” and some other verses of this 
period succeeded in doing what the other young Romantic poets were 
always trying, and failing to achieve. Having made his point, 
Musset passed on to other things ; but some of his contemporaries 
did not forgive him for deserting the style which they admired. 
The poet, a pretty page, as his brother says, with clustering 
locks, now began to have adventures, and, to cut a long story short, 
was the spoiled favourite of women whom he could not respect. 
He gambled, danced, intrigued, and fulfilled all the duties of the 
dandy of the time. Lady novelists have written descriptions of 
his coat, his ruffles, his buttons, and the curls that floated, as 
Thackeray writes, “on the fashionable shoulders.” It was in- 
evitable that he should be spoiled, and inevitable that he should 
make enemies. Gustave Planche began ——— feud by re- 

rting or inventing some story about Musset and the young 
lady commemorated as Pépa—Pépa whose thoughts turn at 

ight 

7 Peut-étre aux tendres confidences 

D’un ceur naif comme le tien, 

A ta robe, aux airs que tu danses ; 

Peut-étre & moi, peut-étre a rien. 
Even after publishing his second volume of poems, which pleased 
the Romantic people less than his first, Musset declared that his 

nius needed a great passion, a real sorrow. He appealed to grief 

ike the boy who went about with _— breast, crying ** Aura veni!” 
and he soon got what he asked for. It was not that his father 
died, or that he wanted money, or that his play Za Nutt Vénitienne 
was damned. Real trouble was at the door. In 1833 every one 
was talking of a new novel, Indiana, Musset read it, liked it, 
and passed his pencil a the too frequent adjectives which, 
in his opinion, disfigured the style. ‘Soon afterwards he met 
George Sand—whether she really wore a dagver, as in Lut et Elle, 
we are not told—at a dinner given by M. Buloz. M. Paul 
de Musset prints an amusing anecdote of the life which 
the two people of genius soon led together. They invited 
the grave philosopher of the Revue, Lerminier, to meet 
Debureau, a famous clown and pantomimist of that date. 
Debureau was to pretend to be a member of the English Govern- 
ment on a secret mission to Vienna. During dinner, at which 


Musset waited in the dress of a servant-gi 
tained an insular reserve and silence. No 
Lord Stanley made him open his lips. At last some one 
mentioned the balance of power. Then the English statesman 
roused himself. ‘“ Do you wish to know,” he said, “ how I under- 
stand the Euro equilibrium, and the ad of England? I 
shall try to illustrate my meaning clearly.” So speaking, he 
tossed his plate into the air, imparted to it a rotatory motion, and 
caught it, still onning, on the point of his lmife, where it re- 
mained twirling, to the great astonishment of M. Lerminier. 
Politics were not mentioned during the remainder of the evening. 

Musset and George Sand left Paris together for Italy, in 
spite of the opposition of the poet’s mother. Mme. Dudevant 
paid her a visit, and declared that she would bestow on the young 
man “une affection et des soins maternels,” Meanwhile, some 
one else was bestowing, it may be presumed, on her own offspring 
all the care and affection which she reserved for the Enfant du 
Siécle. The world has before it some five or six accounts of the 
journey to Italy. M. Paul de Musset adds nothing new, beyond 
the fact that the name of the doctor who attended the poet at Venice, 
who became, as he fancied inadelirious hour, his rival,and who saved 
his life, was Pagello. M. Pagello still practised at Belluno in 1863, 
surviving the cyclone of passions into which he was drawn, Did 
George Sand really see, as is hinted in Lut e¢ Elle, the copy of 
Indiana with De Musset’s corrections? All this, with the rest of 
the miserable story, is passed over in silence. Whether he were 
more sinned against or sinning, the poet came home to his mother 
and brother in possession of a sorrow which, this time, was 
enuine. In the fragment called “ Un Poéte déchu” Alfred de 

usset wrote :—“ My thoughts seemed to fall like dead leaves, 
while I knew not what sentiment, terribly sad and tender, awoke 
in my heart. I shut myself up in my room; for four months I 
wept continually ; I saw scarce any one, and had no amusement 
except a game of chess which I played mechanically every even- 
ing. . . . As I grew more tranquil, I looked round on all 
that I had left at home. With the first book I opened I felt that 
something had changed. An old picture, a tragedy that I knew 
by heart, a conversation with a friend—everything surprised me, 
in nothing did I find its old significance.” There is no affectation 
here. Was Musset’s heart apt for jealousy and suspicion, full 
of doubt and disbelief in men and women, before his great passion P 
From his L’Enfant du Sitcle we gather that it wasso. In verse 
he takes another view :— 

Il était gai, jeune, et hardi ; 
Il se jetait en étourdi 
A Vaventure. 
For the future his heart, with as great a need of love as ever, 
perhaps with as great a misconception of the meaning of love, was. 
embittered and sombre. 

Musset was still very young, only twenty-four; he weeded 
his library, changed his old favourite pictures for engravings after 
Raffaelle, and made a new start in life. It was long before prints 
after Titian even were admitted into the cell of this anchorite. 
The play On ne badine pas avec [amour is full of his fresh 
earnestness. In the midst of renewals of his old intrigue he pro- 
duced in one year La Confession, La Nuit de Décembre, La Nuit 
de Mai, as well as other works. Les Nutts were really written 
at midnight. The poet would come home with words and lines 
haunting him like music. He would light all the candles and 
lamps in the house, and illuminate his study with them for the 
reception of the Muse. From midnight till dawn he wrote, and 
when he wakened next day and read through the poem he found 
nothing to change. After the excitement of composition he re- 


Debureau main- 
on to Sir Peel or 


“turned to real life like a mortal come back to earth from mn 


land, full of a profound melancholy which a new flirtation wo 
dispel. The original of Mimi Pinson was eminently suited to 
drive care away. In praise of her the poet began La Nuit de Juin, 
a poem which was to be as glad as the other Nuits are gloomy. 
Unluckily a friend asked Musset to meet Felix Arvers, a writer 
famous for one sonnet, so the lamps of song were never lit, and the 
Muse did not descend that night of June. Nothing remains of 
the poem but a large sheet of paper, yellow with time, the title 
written out fairly, and four lines :— 

Muse, quand le blé pousse il faut étre joyeux. 

Regarde ces céteaux et leur blonde parure. 

Quelle douce clarté dans l’immense nature ! 

Tout ce qui vit ce soir doit se sentir heureux. 


As + a failure, in another way, was the congratula poem 
on fourth escape from 
were shown to the citizen-monarch, who hated poetry, and was 
hurt at being addressed in the second person singular. His 
Majesty, however, not only forgave, but forgot this offence, and 
when Musset came to his reception, addressed him most generously, 
under the delusion that he was another Muaset, a ranger of royal 
woods and forests. 

Musset’s love of the theatre, in which his pieces were tardily 
welcomed, brought him into connexion with Rachel. The tragedy 
which he ought to have written for the t actress was never 
finished. Long after the supper at her house which Musset 
described so pleasantly, Mile. Kachel made him accept a ring, 
which he was to keep as long as he entertained the idea of being 
her poet. After many quarrels and reconciliations the ring was 
restored, and Faustine remains a fragment. At this time, in 
addition to his religious doubts and sentimental sorrows, Musset 
sutiered from “ the ignoble melancholy of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment.” Cambling was a passion with him, as may be gathered 
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from countless allusions in his poems, in Une Bonne Fortune, Rolla, 
Pensées de Rafaél, and others, Pressed by want of money, and by 
the persistent M. Buloz, he promised to write some stories in prose 
for the Revue. Repentance followed promptly. He declared that 
prose was the ruin of literature, that bs would not overwork his 
muse, nor employ a coarse instrument on which every feut/letoniste 
could play. Finis prose, he wrote, in 1839, at the end of the piece 
called Croisilles. But if he did not write prose, he could not keep 
his engagements, and he was distracted between the fear of this 
dishonour and the inability to wring anything but personal recol- 
lections from his tired brain. In this condition he entered M. Paul 
de Musset’s room at night, and took away his pistols; but, fortu- 
nately, could not find the cartridges. Next day came an invitation 
from Rachel, and Musset, with his usual levity, forgot his 
troubles in a visit to the country house of the actress. 

Musset’s repugnance to work at this period may have been 
caused by the languor of an approaching illness. He was nursed 
by the “ Sister Marcelline,” a good creature in whose honour he 
wrote a poem which he never allowed to be printed. It was, 
indeed, with a sort of shame and remorse that he permitted 
Souvenir, the very beautiful verses suggested by a chance en- 
counter with George Sand, to be “ thrown as spoil to every 

ossip.” He made great promises of improved conduct to the 
Sister Marcelline, and his affairs, as well as his health, improved 
in 1842. M. Charpentier began to publish cheap editions of con- 
temporary writers, and the profits on his works freed Musset from 
the bondage to prose; the success of his acted pieces in 1848 
added to his income. With reference to these it is curious that 
M. de Musset, while he pays a well-deserved compliment to some 
of the actors who made his brother’s plays known to the audiences 
of the Théatre Frangais, says nothing of the one player—M. 
Delaunay—who has understood and revealed Musset more fully than 
any one else to the Parisian public. But he had more cruel masters 
than even debt ; passions and habits from which, in spite of the 
sermons of “ the godmother,” as he calleda lady friend—and of the 
Sister Marcelline—he could not emancipate himself. Among some 
strange reflections made by him at the age of thirty, when 
he was “a young man with a glorious past,” this occurs:— 
“There is one wild effort to make—to go on being a child! 
And yet this showed fair in the beloved of the Gods, Mozart, 
Raphaél, Byron, Weber.” Musset lived longer than those 


whom the gods love; his later years were those of an invalid 
with many chagrins. Sainte-Beuve, his old ally, turned against 
him. “Lamartine vieilli me traite en enfant,” he complained. 
His last verses, still occupied with himself, were almost the sigh 
of a hypochondriac. M. de Musset tells many anecdotes of his 
tenderness of heart. He had the power of winning affection: 
through all the affectation of his verses his moods of gaiety 
still attract and charm, with the charm of a wayward child. To 
modify the pathetic words of the oldest poetry, “ the Muse loved 
him, and gave him good things and evil; of strength she 
bereft him, but gave him the sweetest sung.” The temptations 
which conquered Burns overcame him far more easily, and his 
fall, being that of a lighter and weaker nature, was less tragic and 
more pitiful. 


THE CHEVELEY NOVELS.* 


ane gpd in form and audacity of treatment are 
assuredly not the most conspicuous qualities of modern 
fiction. When authors make their maiden efforts they keep for 
the most part to well-worn tracks; while publishers stick to the 
time-honoured fiction that any three volumes of average demerit 
ought to command their guinea-and-a-half in the market. The 
shilling form of serial publication which was in favour more 
than a generation ago with the greater masters of the art has 
long since gone out of date; and attempts at its resumption 
have been anything but successful. The conditions of the novel 
trade have changed now that all the world has taken to novel- 
writing. So that the mere circumstance of an anonymous writer, 
who is presumably a novice in fiction, venturing in some sort to 
provoke a comparison with Dickens and Thackeray in their prime, 
would be sufficient of itself to awaken curiosity. But the 
courageous author of the Cheveley Novels hasby no means limited 
his ambition to the manner of his venture. .4 Modern Minister, 
the first part of which has just made its appearance, is, it seems, 
to be the “‘ initial ” novel of an important series, It is only from the 
brief dedication that we get any inkling of the writer's intentions ; 
but we are induced to believe that the series will be a sequence, in- 
volving the history and fortunes of a crowd of characters, and 
assuredly an ample canvas will be needed to do bare justice to the 
conception. For the dramatis persone are formally catalogued by 
way of prologue—indeed the cast of the story, with its situations, is 
distinetly dramatic throughout—their names and qualities occupy 
three and a half closely-printed pages, and in number they are no 
fewer than a hundred and twenty. The unknown writer would 
appear to have deliberately committed himself to such a compre- 
hensive scheme as grew gradually upon Balzac, absorbing the whole 
of the life and thoughts of that indefatigable anatomist of human 
nature. We are led to expect a sort of English Comédie humaine, 
where representatives of each class and type of modern society 
are to play their parts; the pathetic is to blended with the 


* The Cheveley Novels. A Modern Minister. Part I. London and Edin- 
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humorous ; social scenes are to be depicted in almost bewildering 
variety; while, with the dramatic element predominating over all, 
the whole is enveloped in an atmosphere of mystery that thins 
lightly here and there to give us glimpses of thrilling complications, 
For the writer's ambition does not rest on the development 
of a single literary speciality. From what we have said it may 
be inferred that this is a novel of character. And so it is; 
but it is not pre-eminently so. For the author has evidently been 
devising and elaborating a plot of extraordinary intricacy, and 
above all things the story promises to be sensational. As we have 
often argued, there is no reason in the world why the sensational 
should be tabooed as inartistic simply because it has been 
abused and overdone by a certain school who have found it a 
short cut to commonplace popularity. Sensation judiciously sube 
ordinated went far to make the fortune of another series of 
books by a far greater “ Unknown”; and many of our ablest 
writers have imitated the author of Waverley. But in this 
instance the sensational is so lavishly employed that, although 
it has succeeded in awakening our interest, it is suggestive 
of apprehension as well as of promise. Although the writer 
shows no little power, we feel that his power must be altogether 
out of the common if he is to finish his story successfully on the 
bold lines he has laid down. It is too soon to speak with any 
certainty, but already we think we can distinguish signs of a 
dangerous tendency to overdo the melodramatic. This at least 
seems certain, that, if he attains the success at which he aims, his 
success will be very striking; and the genuine talent he displays 
in many ways makes his undertaking a literary experiment which 
will be followed with no little interest. 

In the very title of this first of his novels the author plays fast and 
loose with conventionalities by suggesting a double misconception. 
Naturally one’s first impression is that the ‘‘ Modern Minister” must 
be one of the official advisers of the Crown, especially as the 
story is emphatically a story of the great world. Or, as an 
alternative, we might fancy on second thoughts that the hero might 
possibly be a Presbyterian divine, the more so that the publication 
comes from the north of the Tweed. We remember the very 
natural mistake of Jeannie Deans in her memorable interview 
with his Grace of Argyle, when the mention of “a minister” 
had but a single meaning for the simple Scotch lassie whose 
father had been a worthy pillar of the Kirk. As a matter of 
fact, however, the minister in this instance is not only in the 
Church, but in the Church of England. In the first chapter 
we are introduced to the Rev. Westley Garland, the most 
popular preacher in fashionable Brighton; a man of moving elo- 
quence and melancholy experiences, to the secret of whose painful 
antecedents we shall no doubt sooner or later have the clue. We may 
remark in passing that, in formally introducing him, the author has 
one of those trivial verbal touches the use of which was one of 
Thackeray's happiest talents, although they may sound more or 
less humorous as they chance to strike the fancy. “Of all the 
clergy who had supplied Brighton tea-tables with gossip, Westley 
Garland was the most provoking man; he was so mysterious, so 
handsome, so wealthy, so talented, so unmarried.” But, though we 
should be bound to believe Mr. Garland to be the hero, since the 
author says so, the trick that has been played us in the title con- 
firms a certain doubt on the point. For unquestionably, according 
to present appearances, it is a Mr. John Barnard who is to play the 
leading part ; and, had we been asked to name the book from the 
present number, we should have christened it (only that 
the title is, we believe, already appropriated) the ‘“ Modern 
Mephistopheles.” For Mr. Barnard is the very incarnation of the 
powers of evil, possessing a fair share of the subtle malignity with 
which we are in the habit cf crediting the arch enemy of man, and 
with the satanic attribute of supernatural bodily activity, which is 
likely to make him terribly formidable. There is a swift shifting 
of the scenes ; in quick succession we are hurried from place to 
place and from group to group of different characters ; but all the 
various interests converge in this Mr. Barnard. Either he stands 
out confessedly the central figure, or else he is seen flitting 
dimly in the background. The preliminary sketch of Barnard and his 
relations with everybody illustrates what we think may prove the 
besetting risk of the author, though it is a risk he could very 
easily eschew. He is prone to exaggerate his situations gratui- 
tously. He shows a tendency even in trivial details to string his 
story to sensation pitch, so that we sometimes long, by way of 
relief, for more tranquillity of action and less singularity of cha- 
racter. There are but few of the most prominent personages who 
have not traits in their idiosyncrasies amounting to eccentricity; 
and there is an unusual | eae 4 of ugly skeletons locked away in 
mysterious cupboards. Thus, for example, a misanthrope of birth 
and position, a man of refinement and strong domestic affections, 
makes himself the silent accomplice of what would have been a 
murder save for an almost miraculous interposition of Providence, 
Again, there is a powerful and pathetic picture of a widowed wife 
and her orphan child left unbefriended in the hour of their bereave- 
ment, which is weakened rather than otherwise by the overcolouring 
of the material wretchedness of their surroundings, sincesuch misery 
overtasks our credulity, considering their connexions and circum- 
stances. There is generally a lavish use of theatrical properties 
in the arrangement of interiors, which are in the extreme either 
of destitution or of gorgeous and fantastic luxury. Such devices of 
the art are what we might expect ina shallow and feeble writer 
who has to fall back upon adventitious effects and make the most 
of ingenious tricks of description, But we protest against them 
the more decidedly in this instance because the author might 
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obviously gain by dispensing with them, or at least by a more 
discreet regulation of their use. He has almost a superabundance 
of imagination and invention; and if he would write in a quiet 
and natural style, he might make his realistic sketches sufficiently 
striking without setting them off by the accumulation of stage 
roperties. It would be premature to pronounce on his insight 
into character; the more so that his talent will soon be taxed to the 
utmost in shading away the numerous individualities which he 
collects and contrasts. But in placing his figures before us in 
outline he gives the impression of a sharp and confident touch ; 
and we shall be disappointed should he seek to attract us by 
violence of action, in place of leaving them to come forward and 
explain themselves naturally. 
his may be the author's first appearance as a novelist; but we 
should not have discovered the fact either from his workmanship or 
his style. If he is a novice in literature, he should go far, as the 
French say, for already he knows much by intuition which others 
have to learn by practice and failures. Ambitious as is the scope 
of the story, it is launched with no appearance of effort; the 
changes of scene, which seem to have no present link of connexion 
except in so far as it is supplied by Barnard’s concern in them, 
are accomplished with no sense of violent transition; and the style 
is easy and flexible when the author chooses, although it almost 
follows from what we have said of his tendencies that it is apt to 
border on the melodramatic, and would be more impressive were 
it more subdued. We have said, “ when the author chooses,” for, 
too frequently, he does not so choose; and one is every now and 
then puzzled and irritated by perversely clumsy turns of speech 
from which it is difficult to extract a meaning. One can guess 
what is meant by a lady’s “ bustling about with that constituent 
the unkind call fussiness,” and by “the bronze dolphin central of 
the genteel square” ; but such experiments on the English language 
are not pleasant to see. Tbe writer has also a morbid fondness 
for the odious modern mannerism of stringing jerky descriptive 
phrases together in verbless sentences, which are really no sen- 
tences at all. These offences against good taste and English 
grammar are the more exasperating because the author can evi- 
dently write well enough when he pleases. He has the eye of an 
artist for telling, pleasing, or touching situations ; and there is the 
genuine feeling of a poet in many of the descriptive passages. In 
these, too, there is variety of subjects to address itself to every taste. 
There are Brighton and London, the West End and the East, soft 
woodland landscapes and sterncoast scenery, sunlight, starlight, calm, 
and storm; just as the personages range from the nobility and 
clergy, through all ranks and conditions of men, down to the 
dwellers in Bohemia and the avowed professors of rascality. We 
have spoken throughout of the authorship in the masculine; but, 
on the whole, we shall not be surprised if it turns out that the book 
is written by a lady, notwithstanding the varied programme of the 
characters, which wouldseem to arguethe other way. Should the fact 
be otherwise, the author shows even more versatility than we think 
can reasonably be taken for granted. We need not go at length 
into the grounds of our conjecture. They are to be found in certain 
turns of the style; in what appear to be some trivial social inaccuracies 
natural enough in a lady, however extensive her knowledge of the 
world ; and in the fervour and knowledge thrown into descriptions 
of the feminine toilet. Yet it is possible that, after all, these may 
be assumed for the purposes of disguise. Without committing 
ourselves to an opinion as to the success or failure of a story where 
the author is playing a daring game, with not a few chances in 
his favour, against difficulties that are partly of his own creating, 
we think that we may safely introduce him to our readers as one 
whose progress ought to repay the watching. 


STEPHEN’S DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW.* 


xe the small section of the English public which appreciates 
the importance of codification and is interested in its accom- 
plishment, this volume will be welcome as establishing by practi- 
cal demonstration the feasibility of the process when applied to 
one of the most important, and at the same time one of the most 
tangled, chapters of English law. For the most sceptical oppo- 
nent of reform must, with this Digest in his hands, be constrained 
to admit that the English law of crime is susceptible of concise 
statement, methodical and intelligible arrangement, explicit defi- 
nition, and logical symmetry ; and that, though the final process 
of casting the material thus arranged and prepared into an actual 
code has yet to be —— by the Legislature, still the main 
difficulties of the task have been overcome, and the portion of the 
work that remains to be completed is little niore than formal. That 
we have before us satisfactory proof that a code is thus easil 
within our reach is owing to the industry and skill whic 
Sir James Stephen has brought to bear upon his self-imposed task. 
He was led to it, he tells us in his preface, by the objection taken 
by the Lord Chief Justice of England in 1874 to a Bill in which it 
was proposed to codify the law‘of homicide, that it was “a partial 
and imperfect attempt at codification,” and could thus “only be 
a sg of confusion and mischief.” Upon this Sir James 
tephen determined not to lay aside the subject,but to “attempt to 
exemplify the possibility and convenience of codifying the criminal 
law by performing, as a private enterprise, the work of making a 
digest of it which might serve as a first step towards a code,” and 
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thus secure that the codification, when effected, should neither be 
partial nor incomplete. His work is accordinyly in the nature of 
an appeal to the general public from the decision of those who 
have declared codification to be either altogether impossible, or so 
beset with difficulties that it was quixotic to takeany step toward 
its accomplishment. So far is the author from allowing those diffi- 
culties to be insuperablethat he exhibits them practically overcome ; 
that is, heshows that the huge bulk of ill-arranged learning contained 
in treatises such as “ Russell on Crimes” can be presented with 

ual exactness, and with far greater lucidity, in the form of 
308 “ articles,” which require only the hand of the Legislature to 
become “ sections” of an Act of Parliament, and which are in 
every instance so expressed that the merest novice could have 
little difficulty in ascertaining for himself the law applicable to 
the case before him, and its relation to the rest of the system. 
To those, in fact, who assert that codification is impossible, Sir 
James Stephen replies with that cogent argument known by the 
formula solvitur ambulando, and presents them with what is 
substantially a code. 

Such an argument would seem to stand but in little need of re- 
inforcement. If it be true, as Sir James Stephen affirms it to be, 
that this Digest gives “the whole of the law relating to those 
everyday offences which commonly occur in the administration of 
justice,” the boon conferred on the public and the profession can 
hardly be overrated. At present it is not too much to say that 
the criminal law of the country is a sealed book to all but an 
initiated few who have devoted a lifetime to mastering its techni- 
calities, reconciling its inconsistencies, sounding its depths of intri- 
cacy and confusion. Sir H. Maine has observed that the ignorance 
of educated Englishmen about the laws under which they live is a 
phenomenon at which foreigners are very much astonished; but 
their astonishment would cease if they became aware of the infi- 
nite masses of subtlety, obscurity, pedantry, and inconsequence, 
with which the subject is beset, and of the bewildering chaos into 
which, owing to the absence of formal and deliberate arrangement, 
its huge bulk has been allowed to grow. The last edition, for 
instance, of the standard text-book on criminal law contained 
2,672 closely printed octavo pages; and Sir James Stephen 
mentions, as a specimen of its arrangement, that its author 
takes credit for having improved it by transferring to the 
head of General Provisions title “ Pleas of Autretois Con- 
vict and Acquit,” which was in the former edition in chap- 
ter “ Burglary,” and title “ Amendments at the Trial,’ for- 
merly under title “ Evidence”; at the same time “ Bigamy” and 
“ Libel” had been classed along with a treatise on “ Evidence.” 
Nor is it merely the formal arrangement of topics which is faulty ; 
the law itself is in many instances substantially bad. Absurdities 
which no Legislature could enact are brought about by the appli- 
cation of “ judge-made law” to novel and unforeseen circumstances, 
or remain undetected in the tangled thicket of conflicting enact- 
ments. A lad throws a stick at a chicken, meaning to steal it, and 
by accident kills some one; he has, the law gravely informs us, 
committed murder ; a man picks up a ten-pound note, not knowi 
whose it is and having no reason to believe that the owner coul 
be found; half an hour afterwards he discovers the owner; he 
then proceeds to convert it to his own use, and can do sv, says the 
English law, without committing an offence. A thief, by pretend- 
ing to be a plumber's man, gets leave to carry away the lead pipes 
from a house, and disposes of them as old lead to a receiver of 
stolen goods; he has no doubt obtained the pipes by a false 
pretence, but he will go scatheless because such things were not 
the subject of larceny at common law, and to such things only 
does the statute apply. A man, his wife, and their daughter 
commit a crime together; the wife is presumed to act under the 
husband's coercion and is excused by it; the daughter, though she 
is proved to have acted under the most stringent coercion, is not 
excused at all. No one approves of these and similar dis 
ments of the law ; no one would have originally enacted them ; but 
they are brought about by the agency of successive generations of 
judges, none of whom are personally responsible for the law which 
they declare, but who work out to an unreasonable result principles 
the unreasonableness of which escaped notice till some special 
combination of facts brought it to light. It is not the least 
merit of works such as the present that in the clear, 
light which they throw on the subject blemishes of this kind are 
at once detected, and can be removed without danger or in- 
convenience. 

The material out of which the Digest has been elaborated is 
twofold. One half consists of the common law expressed in 
judicial decisions, the other half of statutory enactments ; and of 
this half a moiety is composed of the five Consolidation Acts of 
1861, in which the law on the subjects of larceny, malicious 
mischief, forgery, coinage, and offences against the person is 
reduced to a more or less completely coditied form. The success 
which has attended this experiment ought to encourage those who 
desire to carry out a similar process upon the entire law. Duri 
the sixteen years which have elapsed since the passing of those five 
Acts less than thirty decisions have been given on their meaning by 
the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, and ints involved in some 
of these were of infinitesimal importance. These enactments, how- 
ever, though substantially correct, leave much to be desired in the 
way of style and oo They assume the existence of a 

body of unwritten law and are unintelligible without reference 
to the theories and doctrines on which that unwritten law pro- 
ceeds. Thus to any but a highly instructed student they are often 
fragmentary and often obscure, In many instances Tepeat 
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language of prior enactments which experience has shown 
to stand sorely in need of judicial interpretation and generally 
the wording = ent to that uncomfortable epoch of Parliamentary 
diction when full stops were not sanctioned by law, and when the 
sections of Acts consisted of single sentences of enormous length, 
“drawn up, not with a view to communicating information easily 
to the r, but to preventing a person, bent upon doing so, from 
wilfully misunderstanding them.” Sir James Stephen points out 
numerous devices, with which his experience as a man has 
familiarized him, by which this excessive length and consequent 
obscurity may be avoided ; and the result of his system, as shown 
in the articles in which statutes are embodied, entitles him to the 
gratitude of all those whose business it is, whether as students, 
ctitioners, or judges, to make themselves acquainted with the 
ww. There is no reason, he says, in the nature of things why 
Acts of Parliament should be dressed in so shocking a garb as that 
which tradition assigns to them :— 

‘Precision and explicit statement are so far from being irreconcilable 
with liveliness and perspicuity of style that they render those qualities 
doubly valuable. If you have to state a mass of uninteresting details, 
and if you wish to make them as little repulsive as possible, the least you 
can do is to put the nominative case near to the verb, to put the rule first 
and the exceptions afterwards, and to avoid saying the same thing over 
more than once when there is no real necessity for doing so. The subject 
must be dull, but the style may be lively. Each word may add to the 
sense, and may be put in the right place, whether the subject in hand is 
Paradise Lost or the Statute of Frauds. 


A careful examination of the articles of the present volume in 
which Acts are embodied has convinced us that Sir J. Stephen 
promises no more than he can perform, and that the import of a 
statute when expressed by him is as precisely conveyed as by the 
old diffuse method ; while, for the purposes of rapid apprehension 
and subsequent retention in the memory, the advantage is enor- 
mously on the side of the novel method. It seems almost — 
to say so, but we feel sure that any person of ordinary intelligence 
who had never looked into a law-book in his life might, by a few 
days’ careful study of this volume, obtain a more accurate under- 
standing of the criminal law, a more perfect conception of its 
different bearings, a more thorough and intelligent insight into its 
snares and pitfalls, than many a practitioner can boast of after 
years of study of the ordinary text-books and practical experience 
of the Courts, unassisted by any competent guide. 

Our limits forbid us to follow Sir James Stephen through the 
brief but highly interesting notes which supplement the Digest, 
and explain several topics which could not be adequately elucidated 
in the text. The subjects of offences against the person, culmi- 
nating in murder, offences against property, theft, embezzlement, 
obtaining goods on false pretences, &c., and the cognate topic of 
“possession,” are discussed with a thoroughness, fulness, and masterly 
lucidity which are the result of a powerful intellect brought to 
bear with untlinching determination on the subject in hand, until 
all extraneous matter is got rid of, and all unnecessary confusion 
cleared away. We can well understand the author’s admission of the 
“ untold labour ” that some passages in the work have cost him. ‘To 
sift inaccurate language for the precise meaning which it is in- 
tended to convey, to trace a lurking fallacy through the manifold 
specious forms under which it takes refuge, to reconcile expressions 
which are really harmonious, though apparently conflicting, or to 
distinguish those which, though apparently similar, are essentially 
— to seize the true ratio decid endi in rulings where the 

ing authority has sometimes only partially perceived it, or, 
having perceived it, has set it out inadequately or inaccurately— 
these are intellectual processes which only an able and vigorous 
intellect can perform at all, and then only with an expenditure of 
labour and patience of which less indefatigable workers can 
searcely form a conception. There are articles in this work which 
must, we are sure, be the result of weeks of toil; arrangements of 
topics so obvious, so natural, so intelligible, phrases and expres- 
sions so felicitously clear, that one is tempted to over- 
look the forging, hammering, and polishing by which such 
bright, clear-cut metal is produced, and to imagine that 
it is in the natural order of things that the subject should be as 
we see it before us, with sharply defined edges, glittering surface, 
and stripped of all foreign or extraneous matter. But those who 
know how such results are brought about, how with the draftsman, 
as much as with any other artificer, the ars celare artem is a 
main principle, will be in no danger of underrating Sir James 
Stephen's services to the literature and the law of his country in 
the Digest now before us. It is not too much to say that he has 
rescued a great topic from a limbo of confusion and obscurity in 
which it was little creditable to the legal profession, and to 
those great authorities who ide with so much dignity 
over the legal interests of the nation, that it should have 
been so long left. The state of our English law as regards 
informality has long been little short of scandalous; it is, in 
fact, a scandal that no man should be able to know for certain 
what the penal law is, what technically constitutes an offence, 
or what subtlety or technicality may in any instance defeat the 
course of justice. This state of things no longer exists, and has for 
the future, thanks to Sir James Stephen’s labours, become impos- 
sible. We should hope that the Government will not let pass this 
excellent opportunity of codifying an important branch of the law. 
The present Digest, if one or two troublesome topics—such, for in- 
stance, as the obsolete laws as to religion—were left aside, might 
in a few weeks’ time be prepared for introduction as a Bill 
into the House of Commons, and the subject is so cleared 
of obscurity that such a Bill might well be submitted to 
a Parliamentary Committee, and eventually to the verdict 


of Parliament. But, whatever be the fate of the Digest, its 
effect in clearing up one of the most dusty and gloomy chambers 
in our legal palace is already achieved. We know exactly how 
we stand; which points of the law are bad, which doubtful, which 
confused ; the whole wild region is —— out and systematically 
surveyed ; and nothing now remains but for the Government to 
give forma] expression to the idea embodied in Sir James Stephen's 
labours, and to secure for us the inestimable advantage of a Penal 
Code, intelligible to all, concise and lucid in expression, rational in 
arrangement, free from technicalities and subtleties, and in every 
respect worthy of a great nation. 


MARSHALL'S HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 


| is always difficult to pass judgment on an adaptation. Whether 
a work be original, translated, or ** adapted,” it must of course 
stand on its own merits, and be judged accordingly. But we are 
hampered by a feeling of uncertainty as to the lawful recipient of 
the praise or blame which the work may deserve. There is a lack 
of “ ministerial responsibility,” and if there is anything wrong we 
do not know whether the original author or the adapter is the 
_— person to hang for it. Mrs. Marshall tells us that her 
istory, ‘so far as the narrative is concerned, is partially founded 
on that of M. Lamé Fleury, which in its original language has been 
found for the last thirty years to have the power of interesting 
oung readers,” and that “the latter part of the book, from the 
formation to the present time, has been re-written, a concluding 
chapter added, and the whole carefully revised, by an able and 
experienced scholar.” We are not quite clear whether Mrs. 
Marshall means us to understand, as her punctuation would in 
strictness imply, that the “able and experienced scholar” is 
answerable for re-writing the whole of the post-lteformation period, 
or only for the concluding chapter and the general revision ; 
but at any rate it is clear that we have to deal with what 
is in fact the work of three hands. Notwithstanding all 
this re-writing and revision, there remains about the narrative 
a certain sprightliness and absence of prosiness which be- 
trays its French origin. It is useless to ask why it is that 
a French work of any kind, a popular history, a story in the 
Ffeuilleton of a newspaper, is so much superior in point of composi- 
tion to any English production of the same class. The “ twenty- 
six illustrations,” vignettes in the spirited and unlaboured French 
style of woodcuts, are in like manner above the average of English 
book-illustration, and make us blush for the wooden figures and 
confused scratchy shading too often presented to us as great efforts of 
art. The vignettes before us are never glaringly bad, though they 
may sometimes be open to criticism. Exception may, for example, 
be taken to the picture of Clotilda bewailing her murdered grand- 
children, the elder of whom must have been at least nine feet high 
when living. On the other hand, we may notice the animated 
figure of Jeanne Hachette cutting down a Burgundian soldier 
with right good-will, and the picture of Richelieu at La Rochelle, 
where there is a fine effect of sea-breeze imperilling the attendant 
cavaliers’ befeathered hats. Realistic critics may perhaps suggest 
a doubt whether St. Louis, though not always the most prudent of 
men, would have been mad enough to ride bare-headed under an 
Eastern sun; but, as some compensation, the artist has had the 
courage to represent Joan of Arc with the short-cut hair demanded 
by historical truth. Enough, however, of the pictures, and let us 
turn to the more serious study of the text. 

The opening chapter, if it might be better, might also be worse. 
There is a good account of the rivers of Gaul, given in a clear 
manner which is likely to impress them upon a child's mind; and 
when we read that the conquest of Gaul “ placed under the 
dominion of Rome the large provinces which are now included 
in the country we lmow as France,” we see that the author has 
avoided the common error of speaking as if Gaul were only another 
name for France. But when a few lines lower down we find that 
Gaul “included many provinces which are now no longer part of 
Fran¢e,” we trace a leaning to the dangerous doctrine that, if 
France is not conterminous with Gaul, it is only because some unjust 
fate has bereft her of her lawiul property. So it is misleading to. 
talk of Lyons as “one of the oldest commercial cities of France.” 
The child who thus at the very beginning of his French history 
finds Lyons reckoned as a city of France wil’ Ye woefully puzzled 
when in after days he discovers that Lyons was a free Imperial 
city, only annexed to France in the fourteenth century. Still, 
on the whole, the political geography of the book is above the 
usual standard. Chlodwig’s Franks are properly located north 
of the Loire, and the young reader is warned against considering 
Chlodwig himself as ‘the first King of France”; though, by 
the way, there isa still more doubtful claimant of the honour—that 
hazy personage, Pharamond, who, in the penny pictures blazing 
with red, blue, and gold, which Epinal sends forth for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of French children, figures as “ premier roi 
de France.” Hugh Capet’s position as a true Frenchman, and the 
small extent of his immediate dominions, are well brought out; 
though the statement that he “ was called to occupy the throne of 
Charlemagne ” is too much in the Napoleonic style of history. The 
Parisian Hugh was unknown alike at Aachen and at Rome. Nor 
is the process by which France extended its boundaries marked 
with sufficient clearness. We quite admit that children should not 
be tormented by attempts to make them remember every petty 


* A History of France, adapted from the French for the Use of English 
Children. By Emma Marshall, Author of * Life’s Aftermath,” &c. ith 
Twenty-six Illustrations. London: Seeley & Co. 1877. 
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accession of territory; but still the main stages of the nation’s 
growth ought to be chronicled. Such salient points, for example, as 
the annexation of Lyons by Philip the Fair, of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun by Henry Ii., and of Strasburg by Louis XIV., ought not 
to be omitted from any French history, however slight. So, too, 
the acquisition of the greater part of Aquitaine in the fourteenth 
century should have received some more definite notice than 
the vague statement that “the disasters of Crécy and Poitiers 
were almost entirely retrieved.” If it was too much for the 
original French author's feelings to mention that Henry V. of 
England was acknowledged by a solemn treaty as the heir of the 
French throne, and that Henry VI. was crowned at Paris, it was 
the English “ adapter’s” duty to supply the deficiency. There is, to 
be sure, something charmingly English about this calm ignoring of 
one’s own countrymen. Supposing that our Henry V. had been a 
German prince, what German writing the history of France would 
ever have made such omissions? Nor can we forgive an English 
writer the absurdity of talking about the Peninsular War as 
developed out of “a trifling and almost accidenta! expedition of 
some English troops to Portugal.” We know our own short- 
comings as a nation, and that, if we ever succeed in doing the right 
thing, it is more by good luck than good management. Like Miss 
Kenwig, we aren't proud, because it’s sinful; but still, even at 
the expense of our humility, we must say that we did not stumble 
into the Peninsula by accident. On the contrary, the opportunity 
afforded by the Spanish uprising was seized with full consciousness 
of its importance. From the Opposition benches Sheridan exclaimed 
in well-known words, “ Never before has so happy an opportunity 
existed for Great Britain to strike a bold stroke for the rescue of 
the world. Hitherto Bonaparte has run a victorious race, because 
he has contended with princes without dignity, Ministers without 
wisdom, or people without patriotism; he had yet to learn what it 
was to combat a people who were animated with one spirit against 
him.” Canning, speaking for the Government, announced that they 
had “ the strongest disposition ” “ to afford every practicable aid in 
a contest so magnanimous”; and accordingly money and supplies 
were at once poured lavishly into the Peninsula. That Napoleon 
had seized on Spain and Portugal, and that the people were up 
in arms against him, are facts passed over in silence in Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s narrative, from which it is impossible to learn what took 
the English to Portugal, or how their going there affected the 
French Emperor. Even the dates are inaccurate, the expedition 
being said to have been sent out in 1807, instead of 1808, and 
Wellington to have driven the last French regiment across the 


Pyrenees in 1812, instead of 1813. Louis XVI.’s attempted flight: 


from France is said to have been stopped at Sainte-Menehould, 
instead of at Varennes; and it is added that as soon as the news 
of the King’s arrest and captivity reached Germany, a large force 
commanded by the Duke of Brunswick was despatched to France. 
We need hardly remind our readers that more than 4 year elapsed 
between the arrest at Varennes and the invasion under the Duke 
of Brunswick. The summoning of the States-General in 1789 is 
accompanied by the information that they had been “ suspended 
since the year 1560.” Any one who undertakes to write the his- 
tory of France might be expected to know that there was a meet- 
ing of the States-General in 1614. To come to more recent events, 
Mrs. Marshall falls into the common error of fancying that the 
coup @état, which is spoken of in the mildest terms, was imme- 
diately followed by the Empire. By a similar error, Victor 
Emmanuel is made to take the title of Kiug of Italy immediately 
after the peace of Villafranca in 1859. It was not, as many will 
doubtless remember, until after the overthrow of the King of 
Naples by Garibaldi, that the title of King of Italy was assumed. 
Perhaps, however, the most amazing thing in the es is a piece 
of philology contained in the first chapter :— 
At last the only thing left of the barbarous Celtic times was the Gallic 
ge, and this, which spread with remarkable rapidity amongst the 
nations which had submitted to the Roman power, after taking up into 
itself a number of Celtic words, and undergoing some other changes, has 
formed the French language as it is now spoken. 
The “ able and experienced scholar” must certainly have nodded 
over his task of revision when he let pass the statement that the 
modern French language was formed from the ancient Gallic 
language. There has evidently been some confusion between 
Gallic and Latin, due perhaps to careless abridgment of the original 
narrative ; for the statement as it stands is not only absurd, but also 
irreconcilable with the account of the growth of the French 
given further on. Among minor points we may notice 
that the fine \ sem of “ All is lost but honour,” and “ Open your 
gates to the fortune of France,” put into the mouths of Francis I. 
and Philip VI. respectively, have both been rejected by modern 
criticism. 
It will be seen that there is room for improvement in this work ; 
nevertheless be denied a amount of merit. 
t is at any rate mt reading, and its bright and simple style 
forms a contrast to the “ 
borrow an expression from Burnet—or the affected babyishness of 
many of our new school histories. As far as it goes, it gives a 
vivid idea of French history, without overloading the youthfal 
memory with needless details. Moreover, it has the merit—which 
it in common with most histories of French origin—of 
bringing out with a few slight touches the condition of the people, 
without neglecting the personal and picturesque incidents, the 
royal and military element which children—and grown people 
ikewise, if they durst confess it—always enjoy. 


HIS SECOND WIFE.* 


: iam ideal virtues are doubtless very admirable, but the ability 
to learn wisdom by experience is of as much importance ; and 
common sense is almost more necessary for the successful conduct 
of affairs than saintly purity or heroic self-devotion. Evidently, 
however, Mrs. Eiloart Ses not think so, else she would not have 
made her heroine Pauline (or Lina) Lynton so much of a goose 
as well as so much of a saint. For, after all, what can be 
said of a woman who cannot see through the poverty and base- 
ness of her lover's nature, even when shown it in the strongest 
light and under the ugliest forms, but who goes on loving him as 
devotedly as ever, after he has abandoned her in the worst way 
and at the most trying moment, and has made himself decorously 
miserable in a marriage with a moneyed “ animal”? We cannot 
characterize Lina Lynton’s love for Hartley Bertram, as bachelor, 
Benedict, and widower alike, as the passion which else it might 
have been called, because she is a saint, and saints do not have 
passions ; we can only call it folly. Mrs. Kiloart prefers “ idealiza- 
tion,” and sets herself to eulogize an amount of constancy which is 
both abnormal and unhealthy. The self-deceiving love of a 
romantic young girl without knowledge or experience for a man 
unworthy of her is natural enough, and beautiful as well as pitiful ; 
and that such love should continue through life, if the lovers 
have been separated by death or by the tyranny of adverse circum- 
stances, so that the miserable truth is never shown, is also natural ; 
but that it should survive after such an exhibition of cowardice 
and baseness as is made to Pauline is not natural, if we are to 
t the possession of ordinary reason or penetration. 

The cardinal fault of His Second Wife is its moral exaggeration. 
All the characters are daubed in with too “ juicy” a brush, and in 
too crude colours. There is no fine shading, no subtle mingling 
of good impulses and bad, of substantial virtues and minor 
frailties, or even of undeniable faults and somewhat redeeming 
qualities. Every one is either snow-white or coal-black; shining 
like polished silver, or rusty as old iron. Lina Lynton is abso- 
lute perfection. She has not a fault in mind or body. She is 
pure, self-possessed, unselfish, devoted, unsuspicious, industrious, 
torgiving, orderly, and loving; she has beautiful hair, eyes, teeth, 
lips, neck, ears, and skin; she is small and slight, her hands and 
feet are perfect, and her figure, “ without giving the slightest 
threat of over-exuberance in after life, is as rounded as a girl’s of 
seventeen should be.” With the beauty of a goddess, and 
the moral nature of an angel, we can but wonder that young 
Hartley Bertram should hold her so loosely as to break off his 
engagement with her because, compelled by the usages of society, 
she has danced with a man of whom he fancies himself jealous. 
And the odd part of it is that, so far as we can make out, he is 
offended on the very night whereon he has made his offer and been 
accepted. He quarrels with Lina the next day, parts from her in 
sullen displeasure, and finally breaks off the engagement in less than 
a week after it has been made; but all the while the whole world 
knows of it, and Lina’s mother forms her plans, which are spoken 
of as if they had been based on some months’ consideration of events. 
Hartley and Dr. James Wearelett each make Lina an offer on the 
night of her first ball; but because she dances with the young 
doctor, when she could scarcely do anything else, after she has 
refused him and accepted ay and adds to this the iniquity 
of dancing also with Mr. Noel Treville, whom she had no reason 
whatever to refuse, Hartley quarrels with her, and in a very few 
days’ time breaks off the engagement altogether. Surely the author 
has made a slip here. If she had taken the precaution of reduci 
her facts into figures and balancing her sum afterwards, she woul 
have seen the chronological impossibilities of her narrative. 

This Hartley Bertram, Pauline’s idol, isa very shaky divinity. 
He is handsome, and with a surface kind of amiability that goes no 
i than manner; and when these two qualities are given all is 
told. For the rest he is weak and jealous, selfish and vain, self- 
indulgent and inconstant, the shallowest thing all through on 
which a girl could cast the priceless treasure of her love. But 
Lina loves him alike in the beginning and at the end; and, though 
she lives his unappreciated martyr and dies substantially of his 
cruelty, she dies still as much in love with him as ever, if perhaps 
a little less blindly than heretofore. Take Dr. James Wearelett, 
egain, as a specimen of the author’s skill in character-painting. 

e is without a redeeming trait, physical or mental, a creature 
“born old,” looking “ like a fairy changeling in his nurse’s arms,” 
though for this we can scarcely think the creature itself to blame, 
and should have felt more inclined to pity the poor little wretch 
than to make its sickliness its crime. He had been a quiet boy, 
which also excites the author's wrath, “never broken a window, 
thrashed another boy, flung stones, torn his trousers, lost his 
books,” or troubled his mother; but he had dabbled in chemistry, 
kept himself clean, and dissected small birds and butterflies. By 
implication we find that, as a medical student, he was a vivisec- 
tionist and a materialist. But, more than this, he was bitter, 
spiteful, unforgiving, and selfish in a manner and on occasions 
which may safely be pronounced impossible in a doctor who 
loved his profession as he is said to do, But Mrs. Eiloart 
is a writer who generally either loves or hates her own crea- 
tions, and who consequently is partial or unjust in the treat- 
ment of them. Noel Treville is another young gentleman for 


* His Second Wife. . 4 Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “The Curate’s Disci- 
= “Jabez Ebsleigh, M.P.,” &c. 3 vols. London: Samuel Tinsley. 
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whom she has mixed her tte in monochrome of a sombre and 
unlovely tint. Just as Dr. James Wearelett’s hair “ began to 
' grow bald at the crown” when he was only twenty, so at twenty- 
two young Mr. Treville shows “signs of wear and tear round the 
eyes and in the corners of the temples.” He falls in love with 
Lina at this famous ball where Dr. Wearelett has been rejected 
and Hartley Bertram accepted, and where ee every one in 
the room knows how things stand between them. James Weare- 
lett, who wishes to spoil for another what he cannot ny 
self, gives Hartley a Took while Lina is dancing with Mr. Treville 
which the author describes as “ all done in an instant; but there 
was no deadlier poison in all the drugs his father’s surgery held 
than that look conveyed to Lina’s lover.” How he knew that 
Hartley was Lina’s lover remains the author's secret, just as it is 
her secret how Hartley’s father knew it the next morning, and how 
Mrs. Lynton would have speculated on the marriage many pages 
before the real story opens. This Mr. Noel Treville is, as was said, 
only two-and-twenty, but is already a young man of morals so 
debauched and experience so varied as to know that, if he suc- 
ceeded in seducing Lina, he “ should soon weary of her if he saw 
her too often; that he had outlived love, and exhausted passion ; 
and that, if that pure and faultless beauty were to be his own, 
he should very soon prize it no more than a camellia that had 
faded in his button-hole.” No wonder that, in a fit of moral- 
izing, the author says of this promising young gentleman, 
for whose existence she alone is responsible, “But the oldest 
thing in all Waterhurst, to my thinking, was Noel Treville ”; or 
that his hair was “thinning at the temples,” though we are glad 
to learn that it was “still wavy and glossy.” This “ fallen god,” 
_as he is somewhere called, is the evil genius of Lina’s history ; but 
he loves her, for him sincerely, though he does at the end degrade 
the perfect purity which had been her enduring charm for him by 
love to her in the conservatory of his own house, where she 
and her husband are his guests, she being a married woman of 
thirty-five or so. He finishes by eloping with Isabel, Lina’s step- 
daughter, and Bertram’s daughter; or rather letting her elope 
with him, though he is still as passionately in love as ever with 
Lina. However, in this unsavoury little episode he is almost more 
sinned against than sinning, and more deserving of pity than of 
shame for the love which he has inspired in Isabel Bertram. 

Here again comes in Mrs. Eiloart’s injustice towards her own 
characters. Isabel is simply a revolting caricature of an undisci- 
plined and strong-natured girl. She is an ill-tempered, violent, and 
sensual “animal,” like her mother before her. She is a gross and 
coarsely-painted exaggeration throughout, reminding us of Mrs. 
Henry Wood's work by the unnecessary introduction of ugly and 
commonplace details, such as Isabel’s idleness—proved by her love 
of French novels, and the “ crotchet antimacassar ” which “ fell to 
pieces through sheer dirt before it was half finished ;” which by 
the way is unmitigated nonsense, like very much more in His Second 
Wife. Isabel's hatred of Lina too, as the saintly and all-suffering 
stepmother, is as exaggerated and unnatural as the rest; and the 
scene of the child’s death is both silly and impossible. Human 
beings in their sober seuses are not monsters, and Isabel is made 
undeniably a monster. Her very love for Noel, where the 
author might have shown some kind of sympathy and tender- 
ness, is drawn in the same coarse and cruel manner as the rest ; 
and the saintly Lina’s action during the elopement is as unbusiness- 
like as Isabel's is shameless. Hartley, too, is a mere caricature of 
a man, and his want of principle and want of common sense 
together are more than even the most indulgent reader can accept. 
Not one of the chief characters is endurable; and even the old 
grandfather, in whom there is more attempt at light and shade 
than in the rest, is, on the whole, odious. 

Altogether the story is weak. It is disfigured by foolish little 
a at men and the estimation in which they hold women; by 

illy little allusions to women’s rights, and the wrong done to the 
sex by supposing that part of their life’s duties is to keep their 
husbands’ houses when they are wives, and take care of their 
children when they are mothers. The picture of country life which 
it presents is, to say the least of it, queer; and even twenty years 
ago we think that anyone would hard put to it to find a 
country doctor on six hundred a year, and a country lawyer on 
a thousand, who would speak of a wealthy tea-broker as a 
“ grocer,” and hold themselves superior to merchant princes 
living in their grandest houses, because these had been in trade 
aud they themselves had not. Country lawyers and doctors in 
such a place as Waterhurst do not rank so very high themselves 
that they can afford to despise wealthy merchants of refined 
manners and cultivated minds because of the degrading element of 
“trade.” Nor do we think that such a man as Noel Treville is 
described to be could be found at the age of twenty-two; or that 
a high-minded and heroic girl like Pauline would have suffered 
herself to have gone on consciously loving a man who had behaved 
so ill to her as Hartley Bertram done—more especially 
after he had married another woman; or that she all have 
been so foolish and weak after her own lage as not to 
know how to be mistress in her house; or that such a girl as 
Isabel is a pleasant or profitable portrait anyhow. We are by no 
means afraid of truth, nor are we of those who wish to see human 
nature always painted in rose colour; but neither do we like to 
see a caricature offered for a faithtul portrait, or a work of art 
scrawled of with the crude passion and injustice of a partisan. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


BOOK by Marshal von Moltke * would be sure of readers, 
even if it had no relation to the absorbing question of the 
day. The references to the military resources of Russia in the 
Marshal’s private correspondence of twenty years ago are not, 
zed, very numerous, nor do they enter very deeply into the 
..ibject ; they nevertheless serve in a general way to indicate how 
Russia appeared in 1856 to one of the most competent of observers, 
and to suggest what the first of living authorities probably thinks 
about her now. We should infer that Count von Moltke’s respect 
for the power of Russia was not inconsiderable, and that he would 
augur favourably of her ability to accomplish the enterprise on 
which she is at present engaged. At the same time we 
can hardly doubt that he thinks she would have done 
better to have remained at peace. Civilization is in his eyes 
the great want of the country; he can only feel assured of 
the great future of which he asserts her to be capable upon condi- 
tion of the gulf between the upper classes and the bulk of the 
as being filled up, and the latter thoroughly leavened with 
Western ideas. The task, he thinks, is gigantic; to convert the 
Russian Church alone into a civilizing agency might well require 
acentury. It says much for Count von Moltke’s superiority of 
understanding that problems of this nature should have occupied 
his attention in preference to the professional details by which he 
might have been expected to have been engrossed. His observa- 
tions on Russian church architecture and other interesting points 
outside of his own profession similarly attest the wide range of his 
interests and knowledge. Written on the occasion of a coronation, 
and addressed to a lady, these letters naturally contain descriptions 
of ceremonial and of the appearance of Court personages of com- 
paratively slight interest. Their real importance consists less in 
what is actually said than in the general impression produced upon 
the writer's mind. This we should take to be that Russia is a 
great Power in the making, and that the realization of her ambi- 
tion depends upon her ability to penetrate her masses with 
Western culture without impairing that unity of feeling among 
them which constitutes her peculiar strength. So formidable 
would she be in such a case that, according to his view, any pre- 
mature exertion of her force such as she is now attempting may 
well prove in the long run a benefit to Europe. It will of course 
be remembered that at the date of these letters the relations of 
Russia and Prussia were very cordial. 

The publication of the memoirs of the late President von Schénf, 
a statesman intimately connected with Baron von Stein, has called 
forth a lively discussion on the merits and character of the latter. 
Schén’s efforts to disparage him have led to his own character for 
veracity being impugned by those who have been accustomed to 
regard Stein's fame as a precious national possession. The con- 
troversy turns largely on a diary of Schén’s of the year 1813, 
which certainly seems to betray a quarrelsome and censorious 
spirit. 

“P. Blochwitz’s | summary of Turkish history is concise and im- 
partial, with no especial literary pretensions. It concludes appro- 
priately with a note of interrogation. 

The recent success of the Socialist party in the Berlin elections 
is regarded on all sides as one of the most remarkable signs of the 
times, and as by no means a reassuring one. While the Ultra- 
montane party show their readiness to convert a pubiic calamity to 
their own purposes, a Protestant clergyman § comes forward with 
an earnest and well-intentioned effort to reconcile capitalists 
and socialists on the basis of a common acceptance of 
what he regards as the teaching of the New Testament. We are 
familiar with such endeavours here under tne title of “ Christian 
Socialism,” and it need not be said that their practical effect has 
been but inconsiderable. Self-interest—often ill understood—has 
always turned the scale in the last resort; it is equally difficult to 
convince one party that the New Testament goes so far, and the 
other that it goes no further. It is to be hoped rather than ex- 
pected that the writer may succeed in inspiring some portion of 
his audience with his own love of truth and equity. His sympa- 
thies are strongly in favour of the Socialists, whose faults he 
regards as as a provoked by the unfeeling egotism which he 
rightly or wrongly attributes to the wealthier classes in Germany. 
He considers their theories, indeed, as irrefutable from the point 
of view of political economy ; the right way of meeting them, 
according to him, is to demonstrate the fallacy of expecting any 
considerable social amelioration to ensue from them, were they 
even carried into effect. The book is chiefly valuable as an expo- 
sition of the real scope of the Socialist movement in Germany by 
one who is neither partisan nor adversary. 

“ Democracy,” by Julius Schvarez ||, is a somewhat indigestible 
treatise, which may perhaps be best defined as an attempt to base 
politics upon anthropology. The first part illustrates the author's 
method irom the history of the Athenian Republic. 


* Feldmarschall Graf Moltke’s Briefe aus Russland. Berlin: Paetel. 
London: Kolckmann. 


¢ Stein, Scharnhorst und Schin. Line Schutzschrift. Von Max 


Lehmann. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 
¢ Die Tiirken. Kurzer Abriss ihrer Geschichte. Von Dr. J. Blochwitz. 
Berlin: Habel. London: Nutt. 


§ Der radikale deutsche Socialismus und die christliche Gesellschayt. Von 
Rudolf Todt. Wittenberg: Rust. London: Nutt. 


|| Die Demokratie. Von Julius Schvarcez. Bd. 1. 
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. Duncker & Humboldt. London: Nutt. 
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A biography of Richard Wagner, by C. F.Glasenapp *, originally. 
ublished with a view to the Bayreuth Festival of last year, may 
& recommended to the notice of those English readers whom the 
—— visit to this country has inspired with curiosity respect- 
ing him. It is, indeed, very imperfect in matters of detail, and 
evidently destitute of any authority at first hand. The writer 
admits, for example, that he does not know whether Herr War*ar 
actually bore arms in the Dresden insurrection of 1849 or not.) 
is also, as indeed any biography written under such circumstancés 
is sure to be, the work of a thoroughgoing admirer and indis- 
criminate panegyrist. It possesses, nevertheless, the great merit 
of not being unduly technical, and of setting forth the incidents of 
a musician’s life in diction for the most part perfectly intelligible to 
non-musical readers. Herr Wagner's career, it need not be said, has 
been singularly interesting and eventful. Pride and self-assertion 
appear as its mainspring even in the biographer’s partial pages; it 
is not unamusing to reflect how different its course might have 
been, and how peculiar a type of musical character the world might 
have lost, had not his inaptitude for the style he originally 
attempted prescribed to him a flectere si nequeo superos line of 
action. The first volume concludes with the performance of the 
Tannhduser at Vienna in 1859. 

Countess Nostitzt, the widow of the traveller Helfer, who died 
in the East India Company’s service about 1840, publishes, by way 
of supplement to his travels, an account of her own adventures 
since his death. These include the fortunes of her deceased hus- 
band’s plantation in British Burmah, which had eventually to be 
given up; some pages of Egyptian travel; a residence at the 
Prussian Court, and in Bunsen’s family in London; ultimately an 
agricultural experiment in the Banat, the climate of which district 
proved too trying for a resident inured to every kind of hardship 
in the tropics. 

The author of an interesting volume of travel in Phoenicia, Herr 
Prutz ¢, whose attention has always been directed rather to the 
medizeval than the classical archeology of Syria, publishes a 
valuable memoir on the possessions of the Teutonic Knights in the 
Holy Land. He investigates the locality of the various fiefs and 
jordships possessed by the Order, and the amount of the revenue 
derived from these and other sources of income. ‘This is 
shown to have been very considerable, and the administration of 
pe Knights appears to have been distinguished by great practical 
ability. 

We are much indebted to J. G. Kohl§ for bis interesting mono- 
graph on the exploration of the Straits of Magellan, from their 
original discovery down to the pending projects of the Chilian 
Government for their partial colonization and the erection of light- 
houses. Should these be realized, the Straits may possibly 
become a commercial highway, which they have never been 
hitherto. Herr Kohl publishes a curious German map, illustrative 
of the notions respecting America and the Indies current in the 
days of Magellan, and of the geographical importance of his dis- 
covery. He shows how the ardour of research in this quarter 
abated after Magellan, partly from the discovery that the 
Moluccas were more accessible from the Mexican coast, and 
partly from the jealous policy of Spain, which went to the length 
of denying the existence of the Straits altogether. Drake’s 
enterprise exposed the deceit; and Spain, finding that the 
existence of the passage could no longer be concealed, endeavoured 
to occupy it effectually by expeditions under Admiral Sarmiento. 
Sarmiento’s — at colonization proved most unfortunate ; but 
his exploration of the Straits was exceedingly thorough, and he 
deserves to be regarded as their second discoverer. The best 
modern authorities are the English navigators Fitzroy and King, 
whose Voyage of the “ Adventurer” and “ Beagle” is the grand 
repertory of information respecting the southernmost part of the 
American continent. 

Dr. H. Magnus jj, a scientific oculist, publishes an ingenious 
little essay, partly founded on the philological researches of 
Geiger, on the gradual oe of the perception of colour 
during the historical period. The vagueness of Homer's epithets 
derived from colour has frequently attracted the notice of commen- 
tators; and Dr. Magnus, or rather Geiger, ingeniously compares 
such apparent eccentricities as his description of Ulysses’s locks as 
“hyacinthine” with the absence of blue as an epithet of heaven 
from the Vedas, to prove that neither the Greek nor the Indian 
bard could distinguish blue from black. It follows, he considers, 
that further refinements in the sense of vision may be expected, 
and that the eyes of our posterity may be educated to discern a 
variety of tints where all is uniformity to us. 

The third volume of the excellent series of Swiss lectures {J 
delivered at Basel under the auspices of E. Desor and other pro- 
fessors includes a wide range of subjects, from the spectroscopic 


* Richard Wagner’s Leben und Wirken. Von C. F. Glasenapp. Bd. 1. 
Cassel: Maurer. London: Kolckmann. 

+ J. W. Helfer’s Reisen. Anhang. Meine Erlebnisse und Erinnerungen 
nach Helfer’s Tode. Von Griifin Pauline Nostitz. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
London: Kolckmann. 

} Die Besitzungen des deutschen Ordens im Heiligen Lande. Von Hans 
Prutz. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Kolckmann. 

§ Geschichte der Entdeckungsreisen und Schifffahrten zur Magellan’s 
Strasse. Von J. G. Kohl. Berlin: Reimer. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

|| Die Geschichtliche Entwickelung des Farbensinnes, Von Dr. Hugo 
Magnus. Leipzig: Veit. London: Nutt. 

Oeffentliche Vortriige gehulten in der Schweiz. Bd. 3. Basel: Schweig- 


analysis of the sun to the music of Mendelssohn. The most re- 
markable is perhaps one by Carl Vogt on volcanoes, vigorously 
contesting the current belief in the internal heat of the earth. 

Herr Braun-Wiesbaden’s* miscellanies are correctly described 
by the author as feuilletons. They are, indeed, hardly of 
sufficient importance to deserve reprinting. The best are studies 
of political characters, oe gag personages connected with the 
ee movement in en, such as Karl Mathy and 
Friedrich Hecker. 

Vilmar’s standard history of German literature + appears im a 
new edition, carefully revised by K. Goedeke, and accompanied b 
an appendix of notes and bibliographical particulars which contri- 
bute much to remedy the parsimony of detail conspicuous in the 
original work. Vilmar’s want of sympathy with the modern spirit 
renders his work, with all its merits, an inadequate guide to the 
more recent development of German literature. 

An essay on the relation of the Norse Niflunga Saga to the 
German Nibelungen Lied, by A. Raszmann }, is directed to prove 
that the former is derived neither from the Nibelungen Lied nor 
the Edda, but from the combination of a North German cycle of 
tradition, from which the Eddaic version is mainly derived, with 
the South German traditions which originated the Nibelungen. 
This theory is supported by a comparison of Icelandic and German 
— intended to establish the derivation of the former from the 

atter. 

Although as yet less known than his contemporary Bjérnson, 
Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian poet, is rapidly obtaining a Euro- 
pean reputation. The translation of his remarkable dramatic 

m Brand § now before us is the third that has been made in 
ermany. In its general conception Brand bears a considerable 
resemblance to the late Mr. Dobell’s Balder, the subject being in 
each case the sacrifice of the domestic affections in a visionary 
ery Brand, however, is a more interesting character than 

Ider, in so far as he sacrifices his wife and child in fancied 
obedience to the will of Heaven, instead of at the prompting of his 
own selfish egotism. The piece, moreover, is no example of “the 
spasmodic school,” but a carefully constructed drama, and the 
diction is entirely exempt from Balder’s tumidity and extravagance. 
On the other hand, it is singularly deficient in poetical beauty, 
apart from its uniform nervous energy and dramatic propriety. 

e character of Brand—the preacher of righteousness almost 
bereaved of human attributes Yy his intense absorption in his 
mission—is powerful and by no means unnatural; but his 
barbarous and revolting conduct, however logically derived from 
his premisses, excludes him from our sympathy in a degree fatal to 
dramatic effect. As a subordinate figure t would have been most 
telling. The other personages, though merely auxiliary, are well 
drawn ; there is considerable vis comtca in the decorous bishop 
and the shrewd Philistine magistrate. The translation appears to be 
elegant and spirited. The drama is written throughout in octo- 
syllabic rhyme, and must in the original be a most remarkable 
example of metrical vigour and flexibility. 

The new part of Carl Engel’s edition of the old German puppet 
plays || contains Christopher Wagner and Autrascheck and Jurat- 
scheck. The former is a kind of appendix to Dr. Faustus, 
and might almost pass for a parody upon it, although such was by 
no means the intention of the writer. It is incomplete, owing to the 
imperfection of the original MS. ; but, if it adhered to the original 
chap-book, the catastrophe would have been tragical. The other 
piece is a Transylvanian robber-story. 


The first series of Sacher-Masoch’s “ Bequest of Cain ”§ dealt 
with the relations of the sexes. The author presented himself in 
the light of a constructive reformer, destroying in order to rebuild. 
In so doing he inevitably ex himself to censure on the ground 
of the tendency of his writings—censure which was unreasonable 
in so far as regarded his criticism of mere conventionalities, but 
well founded as concerned the coarseness of some of his descri 
tions and the repulsiveness of some of his situations. In his 
second series he is on less delicate ground, although his disparage- 
ment of the institution of property is likely to bring attacks 
upon him from a different quarter. The general drift of his 
stories is to represent this institution as a merely transitional 
and provisional circumstance in human society. However 
visionary and mischievous such speculations may appear, it is 
to be borne in mind that Masoch, as an Austrian Pole, is 
a representative of the traditional Slavonic view of the ques- 
tion, whose tales serious interest as illustrations of 
modes of thought with which we have recently become acquaiuted 
through the works of Mr. Wallace and similar writers, In 


* Zeitgenossen-Erziihlungen : Charakteristiken und Kritiken. Gesammeltc 
Feuilletons von K. Braun-Wiesbaden. 2 Bde. Braunschweig: Vieweg. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Geschichte der deutschen National-Literatur. Von A. F.C. Vilmar. 
Achtzehnte vermehrte Auflage. Marburg: Elwert. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

$ Die Niflungasaga und das Nibelu ied. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Heldensage. Von A. Raszmann. Heilbronn: Henninger. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

Brand: dramatisches Gedicht. UWenrik Ibsen. Deutsch bear- 
beitet von Alfred Freiherrn von Wolzogen. Wismar: Hinstorff. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

|| Deutsche Puppenkomidien. Herausgegeben von Carl Engel. V. Chris- 
toph Wagner, Autrascheck und Juratscheck. : Schulze. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


| { Das Vermiichtniss Kains, Novellen von Sacher-Masoch. Th. 2. Dag 
Eigenthum. 2 Bde. Bern: Frobeen. London: Nutt. 
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an wsthetic point of view they are highly to be commended for 
their clear energetic diction and general interest of plot; though 
we cannot concede to them either the philosophic or the artistic 
significance claimed for them by the cube in a disquisition which 
would have come with better grace from his critics. 

Haus an Haus* and Verfehlte Liebe + are two pretty 
novelettes, with no very distinctive features. 

“ Love's Fiery Trial,” by Alfred Friedmann f, is a story in verse 
founded on the Filiberto of the Italian novelist Bandello, and 
appropriately told in the octave stanza. The tale is effectively 
narrated, and the style is very polished and easy. “ Angioletta,” a 
cycle of ’pallads in Heine’ ’3 manner, is not equally successful. 

The most important contributions to the May number of the 
Rundschau § are the description of a visit to Argos and Mycenez, a 
few months before the commencement of Dr. Schliemann’s excava- 


tions ; a hitherto unpublished diary of the unfortunate poet Lenz, | 
| MesiIc AL UNION.—PAPINI (last time this Season), with 


detailing the history of a love affair in which he was implicated at 
Strasburg i in 1774; and a memoir of the Russian socialist Bakunin, 
interesting as exhibiting the relation of the extreme Left of the 
Hegelian school with the evolutionists of thirty years ago. 
Yorth and South||, the new German periodical of the day, 
appes pears to aim at a somewhat more special character than the 
undschau, and is certainly less adapted to the tastes of readers 
of general culture. It is graced, however, by a splendid portrait 
of the composer Riehl, after an etching, and contains one paper 
which would have been highly interesting had not the weight of 
evidence already compelled the writer to retract his conclusions. 
This is Curtius’s celebrated discourse on Dr. Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries at Mycenz, in which he more than insinuated that they 
must be assigned to a medieval date. A novelette by Jensen, 
verses by Geibel, and a curious paper by Georg Ebers on the 
traces of rhyme in Egyptian poetry, may be enumerated among the 
other attractions of the number. 

The German Review of the Collective National Life of the 
Period §, is based on a different plan, and aims at giving a general 
summary of public activity in various departments. It is a useful 
publication for reference, but does not aspire to the literary 
standard of its competitors. 


* Haus an Haus. Line Familiengeschichte. Von Edmund Hoefer. 
Bremen : Volkschriften Verlag. London: Williams & Norgate. 
nie t ees Liebe. Von Hans Hopfen. Stuttgart: Hallberger. London: 
Nutt 
Die Feuerprobe der Liebe. Angioletta. Von Alfred Friedmann. 
Wien: Rosner. London: Nutt. 
Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 3, 
.8. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner. 
|| Nord und Siid. Fine deutsche Monatschrift. _Werausgegeben von 
Paul Lindau. Bd.1r. Hft.1. Berlin: Stilke. London: Triibner. 
GY Deutsche Revue iiber das gesammte nationale Leben des Gegenwart. 
Herausgegeben von R. Fleischer. Jahrg. 1. Hft. 1. Berlin: Habel. 
London: Triibner. 


We have received a letter from the Rev. G. T. Hunson, the Senior 
Brother of St. Katharine’s Hospital, which confirms the con- 
jecture made in our article of last week—that the newspaper 
reports of the funeral of the late Master were imperfect. 
Mr. Hupson states that nineteen persons from the Institu- 
tion, including two Brothers, the Surveyor, the Schoolmaster 
and Schoolmistress, and a party of scholars, attended the funeral, 
as representing the Hospital ; and that he himself offered to take 
part in the funeral service, but the offer was not accepted. 
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